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Scene from EASTWARD IN EDEN os presented ot the Punshou School, Honolulu, T. H. (Thespian Troupe 980). The ployers 
are Alice Fulmer, Maureen Meyer, Ann Halstead, Whitney Gordon. A. D. Brenema . was the director. 
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S| One of the OUTSTANDING plays of the 1950 SUMMER THEATRE Season §& 


Xe The story concerns a young, attractive, and very Meantime, a fugitive from justice also borrows one 2 
Ke talented actress who has retired and married an of the vicars garbs for disguise. When these two ® 
ie English vicar. She meets an old friend, an American are met by the unsuspecting vicar, who thinks each DY 
xe soldier with whom she once starred. It so happens is his bishop; or when the real bishop meets them, D 
Xe that the very play is now running in a nearby, off- thinking it is the vicar — well, as you can see, they e 
‘¢ bounds province. Undaunted, the American dons one must have a merry romp indeed. Theres many a ) 
: of the vicar’s habits and takes off with the actress. laugh between the complication and the final curtain. : 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMS 


| For a complete well-rounded Christmas 
program for any group, consult our 195] 
catalog. We list here a few of our out- 
standing numbers for high school pre- 
sentation. 


AND CHRISTMAS CAME. Pantomime. 
(Old-fashioned melodrama.) 5 charac- 
ters and back stage cho. 50c 

AUNT SALLIE’S STAR. 1950 dramatic 

** reading. Characters: little negro boy 
and his grandmother. Will be loved 
c 


by all who hear it. ........... 


BIRD’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. Pauline 

23 Phelps. One-act comedy. From the 
beloved story. The best selling Christ- 

mas play that we know. 4 m., 6 f. = 

50c 


Harold 


min. 
ss CANDLE IN THE WINDOW. 
Titus. Dramatic Reading. 60c 


CHOIRS OF GOD. Leota Hulse Black. 
A reading with which a speaking or 
singing choir may be used. Always 
pleases. 60c 

CHRIST THE SAVIOR IS BORN. From 
“Ben Hur.’ Dramatic Reading. . 50c¢ 


CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. A colorful play 
which emphasizes the true spirit of 
Christmas. 4 f. 20 min. .... 50c 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE FINCH FAMILY. 
One-act play by Kathryn Wayne. 2 
ee Se SP Pe rere eee 50c 

GOVERNOR’S SHOES. A lovely reading 
for Christmas. May be used as a 
al ha me he ine Se kia 2 60c 

HERBIE’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. One 
of the popular ‘’Herbie’’ plays. Good 
comedy for the teen agers. 3 m., 
er ae ‘solo 

JUNIOR MISS’S CHRISTMAS. A reaic- 
ing from the most comical part of the 
Broadway comedy. It ends with the 
sweet scene where the would-be so- 
phisticated Junior Miss is cuddling the 
doll she has scorned. 7 


LILY’‘S MAY DAY BALL. 1950 Humor- 
ous reading (with suggested change 
may be Christmas or New Years Ball.) 

THE LITTLEST ANGEL. Charles Taze- 
well. 1950 reading. A cutting from 
the book. For all those who love 
darling little boys and the Christ Child 
and the Star that shone above Him. 

MA MAKES MERRY AND MA DOES HER 

CHRISTMAS SHOPPING... Leota Hulse 
Black. Two of the best humorous 
readings for the Holiday season that 
we know. Each 6 

MERRY CHRISTMAS. One act play. 
From the first act of Pauline Phelps’ 
“Little Women.” 6 f. 15 min. . 50¢ 

ONE NIGHT IN BETHLEHEM. Pageant 
Play. K. Asbrand. 13 principals and 
OD DW i hice 4 +6 bw ecs 2 0 5 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE SLAVE. 1950 
dramatic reading. The gripping story 
of the bravery of two boys on Bethle- 
eee ee 


STRANGE CHRISTMAS DINNER. Mar- 
garet Cousins. A reading from an 
| Sr 
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(ood Plays Carry Royalties 


By PERCIVAL WILDE 


Noted Author of one-act plays 


Authors, generally, may be divided 
into two classes: those who write for a 
living, hence produce many works over 
a period of years, and those who have 
other main interests, hence write occa- 
sionally for their amusement, and may 
turn out no more than one or two pieces 
in a lifetime. The class to which an 
author gravitates is not entirely a matter 
of inclination. He cannot successfully 
write to support himself if he cannot 
depend on a steady flow of ideas, if he 
does not perfect a technique, and if his 
output is not salable. On the other 
hand, if he writes for his own pleasure, 
and does so well enough, he may decide 
to give up other work and concentrate 
on literature. 


Remembering that the professional, 
“Synge and Yeats and O'Neill; Barrie, 
Dunsany and Percival Wilde,’* is or was 
dependent on his pen for his bread and 
butter, let us consider royalty and non- 
royalty plays from another angle. Pub- 
lishers are not so philanthropic that they 
give away for nothing rights which can 
be sold. If the public thinks so well of 
a one-act play that it pays $5 to $10 a 
performance for its use, then it would 
be poor business to issue it as a royalty- 
free item; conversely, if the public is 
unwilling to pay for the use of a given 
title, then it can earn something for its 
author only if it is offered without re- 
strictions. Plays, like authors, therefore 
gravitate into two classes: those which 
generally do so well that they are worth 
royalties, and those which cannot com- 
mand them because they too often come 
croppers. It is not a coincidence that 


*Mr. Wilde is quoting from an article which ap- 
peared in these pages. 


the former are almost invariably the 
work of professional playwrights or of 
amateurs who have turned professional, 
while the latter are the output of busi- 
ness and professional men who have 
committed to paper their first, and too 
often only, one-act play. 


My experiences have led me to con- 
clusions. If the players wish only to act 
a play, and do not care if the audience 
— or other audiences — do not return for 
more punishment, then the royalty-free 
list should be examined. The non- 
existence of a royalty adds a little to the 
profit, and if the audience is one which 
is satisfied to see its relatives, friends, 
and friends’ friends perform, the quality 
of the entertainment cannot matter. But 
if it is desired to please the audience, so 
that it will return for another production 
the royalty play generally — not always 
but generally — is the only one which 
makes that result reasonably probable. 
The history of the Little Theatre move- 
ment substantiates the statement: or- 
ganizations favoring royalty-free material 
have been consistently unable to com- 
pete with those which choose plays be- 
cause of their merits, because the latter 
more than recovered the royalties paid 
out of the larger profits which their 
productions yielded. A great body of 
royalty-free material is desirable for 
amateurs who cannot charge admission, 
and who, instead of thinking of profits, 
hope only to minimize losses; but with 
paving audiences and schedules which 
call for several productions a year only 
the organizations which chose royalty 
plays have survived. 


I return to my first point. When a 
one-act play is sold to a publisher so 











Scene from The Game of Chess, Army and Navy Academy, Carlsbad, California, directed 
by Mrs. William Currier Atkinson, sponsor, Thespian Troupe 775. 





This article was originally in the form 
of a letter written by Mr. Wilde to a 
former editor of the VIRGINIA DRA- 
MA NEWS. The letter in its entirety 
was reprinted in the February, 1950, 
issue of the NEWS. As it does such an 
excellent job of justifying royalty pay- 
ments, DRAMATICS is printing this 
information in the hope that many high 
school directors will come to under- 
stand why the good plays carry royalties. 











that it may be offered royalty-free, the 
cash consideration is usually $25 or $3); 
rarely $50; almost never more. Under 
that system Synge would have earned, 
for his half-dozen masterpieces, $300. 
Yeats was more prolific: during his lonz 
life he would have taken in $1,000. 
O'Neill would have earned as much. 
Barrie would have drawn under $500. 
Dunsany would have had $1,500 to 
spend in riotous living over a matter of 
twenty-five years, and I, having written 
over a hundred plays in forty years, 
would break all records with $5,000 — 
$125 a year, or less a week than an un- 
skilled laborer earns in a morning. 


I began writing one-act plays because 
I loved them. I supported them by other 
kinds of writing, and again and again, 
after earning enough to keep me a 
few months, went back to the then 
profitless one-act form. A large publish- 
ing house printed a first collection be- 
cause it thought they had literary merit 
—and other books followed—and more— 
and years passed, many of them. All 
of a sudden the whole world started 
acting the plays, and the works whose 
copyright I would gladly have sold for 
$100 each when written, but could not, 
because nobody would buy them, mi- 
raculously began to earn more than that 
a month. Today they have been trans- 
lated into all of the civilized languages 
— and have been issued in Afrikaans, 
Marathi, Japanese, and Braille — and 
except when performed by the blind, 
from whom I refuse to take fees, carry 
royalties. I have had the great pleasure 
of seeing the work which I undertook 
because I loved it, not caring if it ever 
brought me a cent, become more than 
self-supporting, thus guaranteeing that 
I should be able to write more and more 
plays. 

But my own affairs are unimportant: 
if we are to have new plays, and good 
plays — and we need them urgently -- 
we must look to new authors and 
younger authors. There is rarely a weex 
that does not bring me manuscripts. At 
the moment those on my desk include 
works from such far-away cities as Paris 
and Budapest. It will be scant en- 
couragement to budding talent if I pat 
a newcomer on the back, and then sug- 
gest he obtain a steady job digging 
ditches so that he may write more plays. 
In every other walk of life the product of 
the artist earns enough to warrant its 
continued creation: why should the work 
of the playwright be an exception? 
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Notes tor the Beginning Actor 


By M. DAVID SAMPLES 


Numerous texts on acting are availa- 
ble. None, however, deals with the sub- 
ject from a really practical point of view. 
These books discuss technique and 
method in acting; they are padded with 
verse and exercises. Still they leave a 
bridge of considerable span for the be- 
ginning actor to cross from sheer ama- 
‘eurism, in the most unpleasant meaning 
of that word, to professionalism, in its 
nost desirable form. 


My object has been to comment on 
d0ints of common sense, good judgment 
ind etiquette — all of which are invalu- 
ible in the rehearsal schedule as well as 
in maintaining “esprit de corps” among 
fellow cast members. These are princi- 
ales that I have found most often vio- 
lated on the actors’ behalf during the 
-ehearsals of a play. 


Temperament is usually an excuse for 
ack of understanding, or too little prepa- 
cation. It is not a desirable trait in the 
young actor. Somewhere the miscon- 
ception arose that temperament is a 
‘equirement, if not an asset, to the young 
artist. (I use the terms actor and artist 
interchangeably. The first is the com- 
mon identification; the latter, the ideal. ) 
Quite the contrary is true. In making 
his choice the director will almost cer- 
tainly pick the more even-tempered 
actor even though he appears less gifted. 


Temperamentalism also often indicates 
a personal over-estimation of one’s worth 
and ability. One is never so good as 
his friends will have him believe and 
certainly less than half as adequate as 
he assumes himself to be. Humility 
found in the teen-age actor is charming; 
it is a very becoming attribute of an 
artist. 


A play is hardly an individual achieve- 
ment, never the showcase for one special 
“star.” The most satisfying result is 
attained for both the author and the 
audience when all concerned with the 
production work together. Whenever 
the actor presumes the group cannot 
get along without him, he shows only his 
cwn ignorance. Important as he may 
be, he must not forget that were it not 
for the combined efforts of crews, com- 
mittees, and workers, there can be no 
performance. 


The beginning actor must be serious 
about his undertaking. He must not 
waste by his own indifference the time 
of those who do take the business of 
play making seriously. One must never 
forget that he is preparing for appear- 
ance before the public. Although the 
audience is made up primarily of par- 
ents and friends, they do deserve some 
consideration. 


Some of an actor’s best scenes are 
never witnessed on the stage publicly. 
Rather they occur during the rehearsals 
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when lines are forgotten. “Blowing 
Lines” is a symptom of the growing pro- 
duction, common enough that its oc- 
currence hardly warrants the snapping 
of fingers, giggles, lengthy apologies, and 
other unnecessary disturbances — all of 


which break the continuity, mood, and. 


development of a scene. All one has to 
do is quietly ask the prompter for the 
line. To go to lengths to blame some- 
one else for giving the wrong cue in 
attempting to prove his own innocence 
is inexcusable. No one cares who is 
at fault. The important problem is: 
what is the fault? And how can it 
be quickly and easily corrected? Re- 
hearsals are often trying enough with- 
out any additional distractions. 


Almost as many excuses have been 
found for the actors’ errors as are usually 
found among the musically inclined. 
Headaches arise from countless misap- 
prehensions. Throat ailments take a high 
toll too. The young actor forgets that 
if he were well informed on his subject 
he will know how to cure and care for 
that throat, to say nothing of how to 
avoid such trouble. The majority of 
these pains is merely imaginative any- 
way. These “would-be illnesses” hurt 
the actor far less than they do the 
others of the cast and the ever-patient 
director. If one is really sick, he should 
tell the director before the rehearsal, 
not during or after the rehearsal. 


Let the director direct! He is sup- 
posed to know his business. On his 
shoulders rests the responsibility for the 
success of the show. It is he who must 
weave the many elements of a produc- 
tion into a flawless whole. The actor is 
just a part of that pattern. The director 
needs co-operation. He is working for 
a finished production. 


Repetition is not scolding. Perfection, 
the ideal, is never achieved; the attain- 
able goal excellence, however, comes 
only with drilling and more drill- 
ing. The young actor is willing to take 
the director's suggestions, is eager to 
learn. Often the young actor, especially 
if he is or has been under other tutelage, 
fails to realize the fact that there is 
more than one school of thought regard- 
ing the presentation, interpretation, and 
technique of a given role. No two di- 
rectors appoach a play in the same man- 
ner. Such differences of opinion make 
for healthy theatre. 


Voicing personal criticism of fellow 
thespians is not healthy. Adverse criti- 
cism of other members of the cast is a 
display of bad stage manners. In all 
probability one has little room to criti- 
cize. Self-evaluation is an actor’s best 
tool. Self-satisfaction breeds stagna- 
tion, and stagnation has no place in the 
theatre ! 


For some unknown reason the be- 
ginner fails to stop acting when he leaves 
the theatre. He can usually be spied 
off stage by his mannerisms, his clothes, 
his attitude, or long hair. He wants the 
world to know that he is of the theatre. 
He may be better off keeping it a secret. 
The curtain will always be up for a 
few exhibitionists in Hollywood and on 
Broadway, but the high school actor who 
feels his own importance will soon find 
that his fellow classmates, yes, even his 
friends, will soon steer clear of him. 
Bear in mind the more talent one has, 
the more thankful he should be. Only 
his own enthusiasm and hard work will 
help him mould that talent. 

While the “actor” is often careless 
about his appearance or lack of appear- 
ance off stage, the converse is true on 
stage. The girls especially can be found 
before and after every scene in front of 
mirrors. If the young “actress” will pay 
more attention to the way she acts and 
less about the way she looks, the produc- 
tion will be more professional. 

Genuine theatre, like all real art, is 
produced by sincere and simple persons. 
One must pretend on the stage, for acting 
is technique and pretense, but never off 
the stage. One must never be carried 
away by his role. He must be enthusi- 
astic but not over-eager; be co-operative 
but not to the point of obnoxiousness. 
Never mistake acting for living. “Living 
your role” is a well-known mistake, a 
charm that has long proved deceptive. 
Yet it is astounding to discover how 
many students and teachers still preach 
this supposedly cure-all which can be 
attributed to their misinterpretation of 
the famous “Stanislavski System” of act- 
ing. 

These are but a few of the principles 
so often ignored by the beginning actor. 
I trust their brief discussion here will 
somehow facilitate matters somewhere in 
the complex relationships that exist dur- 
ing the preparation of a play. If these 
words oil any of the machinery that will 
bring about better productions for audi- 
ence consumption, then I am at least 
half as pleased and thankful as the audi- 
ence will be. 





CONVENTION SERVICE 


If you are planning to attend our 
National Convention in New York on 
December 27-30, 1950, please take ad- 
vantage of the Languild Convention 
Service, 17 Washington Place East, 
New York 3, New York. They offer the 
following services: advance purchase 
of theatre tickets; obtain tickets for 
television, radio broadcasts, and con- 
certs; information about restaurants, 
night clubs, shopping, exhibits, museums, 
transportation, and sightseeing (reserva- 
tions if requested). If, and when, you 
write to the Languild Service, be sure 
to say that you are a member of either 
The National Thespian Society, Speech 
Association of America, or the American 
Educational Theatre Association. All of 
these services will be given without 
charge to our members and their guests. 














much on what is used as how it is used. 
To illustrate, theatricalism may employ 
realistic set pieces, painted impressions 
of realistic items, or stylizations; but 
whatever is used is presented on the 
stage with no attempt to create an il- 
lusion other than that of a theatrical 


The Styles of Scenery Design 


EXPRESSIONISM 


By WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH 
Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 





(The first half of this article described STYLIZA- 
TION, a fanciful distortion of the shape and color 
of a setting for the purpose of helping an audience 
to feel the mood and atmosphere of a play which 
is not true to real life. Thus, stylization is a physical 
effort on the part of the designer to underline the 
unreal, imaginative connotation of a play as a 
stimulus to the audience’s imagination.) 


The second reason for distorting 
reality is a more intellectual one. The 
designer finds that he has on his hands 
a play which presents an entirely per- 
sonal view of the world by either a 
character in the play or the author him- 
self. This character or author usually 
has an “axe to grind,” a particular point 
to make about life as he sees it. As a 
consequence, his personal opinion is 
very likely to be an exaggerated or even 
a perverted one. And even if it isnt, 
it is still likely to appear so to the audi- 
ence because any undue emphasis upon 
one idea to the exclusion of all other 
facets of life will invariably create an 
over-balanced emphasis which doesn't 
seem normal. The author does this de- 
liberately so that the audience may con- 
centrate all its faculties on the point he 
is making, without being distracted by 
the outward conventionalities of every- 
day life. Because the writer expresses 
his ideas so subjectively, his style is 
called Expressionism. 

Thus, when Hart wishes us to center 
our attention on the effects of divorce 
on a young boy, he shows us the court- 
room as this boy, Christopher Blake, 
sees it, with the judge and his bench 
towering menacingly above him and a 
huge light focused upon him, making 
him feel naked and alone. Or, when 
Rice wants to emphasize the domination 
of technocracy over the creative human 
factors of man, he shows us his specimen, 
Mr. Zero of The Adding Machine, as 
a meek automaton laboring at an enor- 
mous desk under a blinding worklight 
and, even when he dies and goes to 
heaven, toiling at a gigantic adding 
machine. 

Similar phases of expressionism in- 
clude the distorted impressions of the 
world held by people who are incapable 
of seeing things in a rational way be- 
cause they are prevented by their age, 
emotional instability, fears or desires, 
perversions, fanaticism, or psychological 
blocks and complexes. Thus Lady in the 
Dark reveals a woman’s past experiences, 
relived while she is being psycho-ana- 
lyzed; and because of these revelations, 
we understand her unbalanced attitude 
toward life, how it started and how it 
has grown. 

But, whatever the particular ulterior 
motive of the expressionistic play, it puts 
its emphasis upon the distortions of 
reality as seen from a point of view 
not completely “normal;” and the de- 
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signer, in helping his audience to under- 
stand the situation as the character or 
author sees it, must also show evidences 
of these same subjective distortions in 
his setting. Then his audience will 
literally view the world from the same 
individual point of view as the play 
itself does and, as a result, will better 
understand the play’s commentary on the 
world. The final purpose of expression- 
ism, therefore, is to make the audience 
think as the character or author thinks 
and to help them understand life ac- 
cording to the attitudes of the character 
or author. 

In summary, the difference in purpose 
between stylization and expressionism 
is that stylization distorts to emphasize 
a mood and cause the audience to feel 
the spirit of the play more clearly, 
whereas expressionism distorts to em- 
phasize an exaggerated, “abnormal” 
point of view and cause the audience to 
think in terms that are not customary. 
The first uses unreal settings as emotional 
stimulation, the second as intellectual. 
The settings themselves are fairly dif- 
ferent: stylization usually is gay and 
charmingly quaint, humorous and pleas- 
antly striking, like the illustrations in a 
child’s book; expressionism is more fre- 
quently garish and vehement, deliber- 
ately full of discordant clashes of color 
and shapes, like the frightening unreality 
of a nightmare. Though there are ex- 
pressionistic comedies (usually satiric ) 
which would call for less strident distor- 
tion, they are decidedly in the minority, 
because expressionism is most frequently 
used to expose human evil and social 
corruption. 

Theatricalism 


Another style in opposition to realism 
is theatricalism. It depends not so 


product meant for a stage presentation. 
Scenery is used blatantly and deliber- 
ately as scenery, not because the de- 
signer wishes to make the audience be- 
lieve it is a real locale or even an im- 
pression of a real locale, nor becaus» 
he wishes them to feel a peculiarly un- 
usual mood or to think thoughts peculia: 
to certain characters or authors — but 
merely because the script calls for cer- 
tain necessary items which he has to 
provide to make the action possible. 
Thus, because the play is nothing more 
than a theatrical contrivance without 
any illusion of reality, he puts these items 
on the stage, asking nothing of his audi- 
ence but their wilful acceptance of the 
stage as a theatrical necessity. The 
mood becomes one of almost naive, 
theatrical frankness. 

Stock pieces, such as fireplaces and 
doors, may be set up anywhere on the 
open stage, entirely without benefit of 
walls or with only sections of walls where 
needed, with furniture added as called 
for. These items may be realistically 
designed and constructed or they may 
be theatrically suggested by such devices 
as charcoal sketches on muslin curtains 
or on plain flats and screens. The ob- 
viously non-realistic, painted scenic 
backdrop and parallel side wings, remi- 
niscent of the nineteenth century, may 
be used. Pure design may be used for 
its own sake, such as a backdrop of 
an enlarged paisley shawl for a Vic- 
torian love scene or, yet again, the 
famous symbolic theatrical masks hang- 
ing over the actors’ heads in Jones’ pro- 
duction of Macbeth. Backgrounds of 
items peculiar to the period or theme of 
the play may be painted on flats or 
drops, such as the Currier and Ives print 
for Up in Central Park or an ornate 
Victorian valentine for an old-fashioned 
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The Chalk Circle, produced by a Thespian-sponsored all-school cast in Keouk, lowa, Senior 
High School. Directed by James McKinstry, sponsor of Troupe 192. Setting by A. C. Lumberg. 
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Scene from The Barretts of Wimpole Street presented by the students of Mount Marie Central 
Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio. Directed by Sister M. Beatrice. 








proposal scene. Still again, many un- 
related items, realistic or suggestive, 
may be thrown together without dis- 
crimination or logic, simply because 
some plays, such as Saroyan’s My Heart's 
in the Highlands, skip freely about from 
front porch to parlor to corner grocery 
without allowing time for changes of 
scene or even demanding demarkations 
of realistic walls and doors. 

Any of these plays focus their atten- 
tion upon the actors, their lines and 
movements; and the setting, though 
both functional and interpretative to 
various degrees, is clearly a less impor- 
tant element in the total effect. The 
designer of course still may—and should 
—create interesting arrangements, but he 
wastes little time with realistic illusions 
and treats his stage as nothing more or 
less than a necessary playing field for 
actors. 


Constructivism or Formalism 

Lastly a designer may completely 
eliminate locale by employing either 
constructivism or formalism. In _ the 
formalistic setting, he may use nothing 
but the empty stage, surrounded with 
curtains or simple screens — although 
usually he also uses non-representational 
platforms, step units, and three-dimen- 
sional plastic pieces, such as columns 
and pillars. These he places around the 
stage in such a way as to provide the di- 
rector with interesting levels of playing 
areas on which to arrange his cast more 
picturesquely. The costumes and lights 
normally provide the play with the in- 
terpretive color and pictorial interest 
which it needs. Sometimes, it is true, 
the plastic pieces are so grouped that, 
with the addition of a few simple doors 
or windows, a mild impression of reality 
is given. This impression is usually one 
of the architecture of early periods, such 
as medieval castles, halls, and battle- 
ments; consequently, these settings are 
particularly adaptable to the older clas- 
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sics or to modern plays which are laid in 
earlier times, like Anderson’s Elizabeth 
the Queen. in such cases realistic 
furniture is also often used, though kept 
to a minimum. 

The same elements of formalism are 
used in constructivism, except that they 
are left exposed and undecorated, like 
the skeletal framework of a half-finished 
house. Pure anti-aesthetic constructivism 
is rarely seen in this country, although 
modifications are often used. These 
include the bare stage and _ utilitarian 
props of Our Town; the open framework 
structures (usually painted, because we 
do not appreciate the ugliness of pure 
constructivism) of such settings as that 
for Death of a Salesman; or the mech- 
anistic backgrounds, painted or three- 
dimensional, called for in such plays 
as Dynamo. 

In summary, it must be strongly em- 
phasized that many settings employ not 
only one of these styles, but, perhaps 
far more frequently, a combination of 
two or more of them. Thus theatrical- 
ism is often stylized, formalism is often 
made to lean toward the suggestively 
realistic, and expressionism usually has 
theatricalistic flavorings. 

The chief point, however, is that all 
of these styles or combinations of styles 
are useful and challenging. Often plays 
are far better for employing some of 
them in lieu of a possible but unimagina- 
tive realism; often, too, some plays can- 
not employ anything else. The tremen- 
dous need for variety by the amateur 
producing group may be satisfied by 
using these styles as often as feasible 
and, further, by deliberately selecting oc- 
casional plays which must employ these 
styles instead of the traditional realism. 
The following articles will present some 
suggestions and methods for using these 
styles, to the best advantage, in types 
of settings other than the regular box 
set. 
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Stage Lighting 
for High School Theatres 


By JOEL E. RUBIN 
Director of Lighting and Sound, Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Theatrical lighting equipment must be 
designed for practical use under theatre 
demands. The usefulness of the equip- 
ment will be determined by its adapta- 
bility, efficiency, simplicity, dependa- 
bility, safety, and cost. It might be 
well to explore the meaning of these 
terms. 

Adaptability: the equipment must be 
able to serve in a variety of situations, 
under varying conditions, in a number 
of different uses. 

Efficiency: The demands for~ high 
levels of illumination call for the equip- 
ment to be as efficient as possible in 
order to cut down on the total number 
of units that will be necessary to achieve 
the desired brightness level. 

Simplicity: instruments must be capa- 
ble of being operated by personnel with- 
out any great amount of specialized 
training, and must be easy to adjust and 
repair. 

Dependability: the instrument must be 
able to perform time after time without 
breakdown or even minor adjustment. 

Safety: the equipment must be safe 
electrically and mechanically. It must 
not have any loose parts which might 
fall and injure members of the cast or 
audience. It should be cool enough 
during operation so that it is incapable 
of causing a fire, and also cool enough 
to be set by the operator. 

Cost: equipment cost must be kept 
sufficiently low so that it will appeal 
to the budget plans of the little theatre 
and educational theatre movements. 

Theatrical lighting equipment starts 
with the light source, usually the incan- 
descent lamp. The most common variety 
of this is the so-called household “light 
bulb.” Incandescent lamps used on the 
stage range from the household size 
or smaller, up to 500, 750, 1000, and 
even as high as 10,000 watts. 

The most important part of the lamp 
is the filament; electric current passing 
through the filament meets with a certain 
resistance. It is the power consumed in 
overpowering this resistance that heats 
the filament to incandescence and hence 
results in the emission of light. In gen- 
eral as we wish to make the lamp give 
off more light, we must make the fila- 
ment larger. As we shall see later, this 
conflicts with many of the design prin- 
ciples for stage lighting instruments 
which demand that the filament size 
(and the size of the entire lamp) be 
restricted. 

Only within the last two decades has 
a lamp been developed which was pow- 
erful enough and at the same time had 
a concentrated filament. This lamp has 
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virtually revolutionized the instruments 
used in stage lighting. The filament 
strands are packed closely together and 
in comparison to any other lamp that 
existed earlier, it emits a great deal of 
light from a very small space. 

Unfortunately, without the aid of 
auxiliary apparatus, a great portion of 
the light emitted by the lamp filament 
is not useful. However, the light from 
the rear of the filament equal in amount 
to that from the front, can be made use- 
ful by placing a reflector behind the 
lamp. This reflector redirects the light 
toward the front of the instrument. The 
use of special reflectors can increase the 
efficiency of a unit several times. 

But in almost all cases the beam of 
light resulting from this use of lamp 
and reflector alone, constitutes a large 
flooded area. By placing a lens in the 
instrument however, we find that we 
can gain control of the beam of light; 
we can direct the resultant beam — flood 
it out if we find such suitable — or spot 
it in order to pinpoint an object or actor. 
Thus, our lens, merely a piece of glass, 
having both surfaces curved, or one 
curved and one plane, redirects the 
beams of light. 

In general, most lighting instruments 
equipped with lenses are capable of 
being spotted or flooded while most in- 
struments without lenses serve efficiently 
only as floodlights. 


Spotlights 

The main parts of the spotlight are the 
lamp, the reflector, and the lens. These 
parts are held in position and are pro- 
tected by the spotlight covering or hood. 

The simplest form of spotlight, and 
the earliest developed is the type called 
“plano-convex.” This term is applied 
because the lens utilized in this spotlight, 
is flat on one side and curved outward 
on the other — hence plano-convex in 
nature. A control is provided to move 
the lamp toward or away from the lens. 
When the lamp is toward the lens, the 
resulting beam has a flood characteristic; 
when away from the lens the beam has 
a spot characteristic. The beam itself 
in either flood or spot position is of 
practically even intensity although the 
center may be brighter than the remain- 
ing portions. The edge of the beam is 
relatively hard; that is an abrupt drop 
off in intensity occurs when it is reached. 
When the unit is at spot position, there 
is a tendency for the image of the fila- 
ment to be projected. 

The reflector in this spotlight is a 
circular section, i.e. seemingly cut out 
of a hollow sphere. The characteristic 


of this section is that it redirects light 
emitted by the filament back on its origi- 
nal path, then through the filament to 
the lens. 

It is interesting to note that this unit 
is the least efficient of the conventional 
stage spotlights, although several times 
more efficient than any incandescent 
unit previously used on the stage. 

Much of the efficiency of a spotlight 
is determined by the diameter and foce! 
length of the lens. The more light 
that the lens can pick up from the fila- 
ment, the more efficient is the spotlighi. 
By increasing lens size, and corresponc- 
ingly increasing efficiency, a point is 
reached where the resulting lens is so 
large, and contains so much glass, that 
it must be handled with great care and 
is extremely expensive. For this reason 
the development of the fresnel lens type 
spotlight for theatrical use has proved 
of great value. 

The fresnel lens was used at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century for the 
beacon lights of lighthouses. Its short 
focal length makes the relative bright- 
ness much greater than that of a similar 
plano-convex instrument. A photograph 
of a fresnel spotlight shows what this 
lens looks like. It actually consists of a 
series of steps and inclined planes, the 
whole lens being only about % inch in 
thickness. Each of the inclined planes 
has a slope which corresponds to the 
slope of that section of a plano-convex 
lens which the inclined plane replaces. 
In other words, the fresnel lens seems 
to have been constructed by scooping out 
the plane side of a plano-convex lens and 
then pushing the front down into a 
series of planes and steps. 

The beam of light resulting from the 
use of the fresnel lens has a soft edge 
and intense center area. The lamp can 
be moved toward or away from the lens 
with much the same results as we ex- 
perienced with the plano-convex unit. 
With the lamp away from the lens, 
a hot intense spot is provided, gradually 
grading away toward the outer edges. 
With the lamp close to the lens, a broad 
widely diffused light is provided. 

Another method of increasing effici- 
ency of instruments was mentioned 
earlier; use of a special reflector. A case 
in point is the ellipsoidal reflector spot- 
light which is the most efficient of the 
popular stage spotlight units, possibly 
four to five times more efficient than a 
similar plano-convex unit. The photo- 
graph shows one of these units in both 
closed and open position. In the open 
position, the general shape of the ellip- 
soidal reflector may be noted. This re- 
flector provides for efficient gathering of 
light output from the source and then 
its reflection through the gate (or hole) 
onto the lens. In this spotlight the plane 
of the filament is actually perpendicular 
to the lens — that is, the largest amount 
of light emitted is to the sides of the 
reflector and not toward the lens. The 
precision given by the reflector and also 
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‘resnel Lens Spotlight—Photograph courtesy of 
Century Lighting Inc., New York and Los 
Angeles. 





Ellipsoidal Reflector Floodlight or ‘’Cyclorama 
Floodlight.‘’ Photograph courtesy of Century 
Lighting, Inc., New York and Los Angeles. 








that of the lens makes possible the illumi- 
nation of a definite area with an even, 
intense beam of light. Whatever shape 
the gate has may be accurately focused 
upon the area to be lighted. The shape 
of the gate can be changed through 
employment of accessories, such as the 
shutters illustrated in the photograph 
herewith shown. In this manner, the 
resulting beam form can be altered in 
any number of simple geometric shapes. 
Actually since the image of the gate 
area is focused upon the area to be 
lighted, it is possible to place a projec- 
tion effect cut from sheet metal in gate 
position, thereby enabling the use of 
this instrument as a simple projection 
apparatus. 

We have discussed the three most 
common types of lens instruments, the 
plano-convex, fresnel, and_ ellipsoidal 
reflector spotlights. We can now begin 
our discussion of units which do not use 
lenses and are thereby apt to give a 
floodlight distribution. 

By Far the commonest form of stage 
floodlight is the ollivette; this is the 
familiar boxlike affair with a simple 
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Ellipsoidal Reflector Spotlight—Photograph courtesy of Klieg! Bros., Universal Stage Lighting 
Co., New York. 








matt aluminum reflector, or reflector of 


baked enamel coating, in front of which 
is a lamp with a dispersed or non-con- 
centrated filament. The unit provides a 
fairly even distribution over a wide area 
which can be calculated in advance by 
extending a series of lines drawn from 
the filament to the outer front edges of 
the unit. 

In some cases in order to improve the 
efficiency of the unit and make the dis- 
tribution more nearly symmetrical, the 
lamp has been backed with a reflector 
shape which is of a generally elliptical 
nature. One common type of this unit, 
illustrated here, is the cyc flood, so called 
because it was developed for the illumi- 
nation of the stage cyclorama. 

Striplights were for years the only in- 
struments available with which to light 
the stage. As such they were hung in 
the familiar, borderlight and footlight 
positions. They performed the task of 
providing visibility on the stage but 
hardly assisted in presenting a plastic 
light such as we discussed earlier. Until 
recent years, they were constructed with 
individual reflectors and lamps, or a 
series of lamps in a long trough-like 
reflector. With the advent of the PAR 
and R type reflector lamps however, the 
units have been made to accommodate 
that type of lamp as well as the house- 


hold lamp. The distribution of the unit 
varies widely with the type of lamp in- 
stalled but it is, in general, of a flood 
nature fanning out equally on both sides 
of the strip. 

Reflector lamps are responsible for 
the near revolution that has occurred in 
display lighting equipment over the last 
ten years. As an intense, cheap, easily 
replaced unit, they are ideal for display 
lighting. Similarly they are invaluable 
in theatrical lighting for those groups 
that cannot afford the more practical and 
flexible standard units. 

The unit consists of a glass bowl on 
which a reflecting film of aluminum has 
been vaporized. The light pattern is 
determined by the filament positioning 
with relation to the reflector. In the 
PAR lamp the construction is of two 
molded glass sections, the one already 
discussed and then a glass cover plate 
fused onto the reflector section. This 
lamp is made out of hard glass and may 
be used out-doors without danger of 
cracking. In the R type lamp the en- 
tire glass structure is blown as one piece; 
this type is suitable only for interior 
applications. Both lamps come in flood 
and spot varieties, and in sizes from 
75 to 150, 300, and‘recently 500 watts. 

The spot units have a good directional 
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NCTE ANNUAL MEETING 
NOV. 21-25, MILWAUKEE 


The National Thespian Society will 
sponsor co-operatively with the National 
Council of Teachers of English a sectional 
conference at the NCTE Annual Meeting 
on Friday afternoon, Nov. 24, at Mil- 
waukee. Blandford Jennings of Clayton 
High School, Missouri, the Assistant 
National Director of our society, will be 
the chairman. The program is as fol- 
lows: SPEAKER: Demonstration of Crea- 
tive Dramatics—Rita Criste, Northwest- 
ern University with the grade six class 
of Marjorie Allen, Hartford School, Mil- 











waukee; DISCUSSION FROM THE 
GROUP. 
(Continued from page 7) 


quality, although this is coupled with 
a good deal of spill light or extraneous 
light. A set of baffles or louvers for 
the units can be purchased although this 
does not eliminate the spill problem to 
any great extent. 

The PAR type, although more expen- 
sive, gives an appreciably greater illumi- 
nation than does the R type. Both 
can be provided with colored caps or 
roundels. However, lamp manufacturers 
advise that the R type should not have 
any attachments because of the danger 
of thermal cracks. A recent development 
has been the fusing of color directly into 
the glass; this type of lens is available 
in about sixteen colors for interior use 
only. 

More and more emphasis is being 
placed on projection effects both as a 
part of realistic production and as a 
new method of scenic presentation. Two 
types of projectors are in common use, 
the one which gives a definite image 
being called an effect projector or stere- 
optican, the other giving an image less 
sharp, the Linnebach lantern or shadow 
projector. 

The effect projector can be constructed 
using an ordinary large plano-convex 
spotlight to which is added an extra 
condensing lens (dutchman) and an 
objective lens with the slide to be pro- 
jected fitted in between the two sets 
of lenses. The common classroom slide 
projector is an excellent example of this 
type, and particularly on small stages 
can be used effectively as a projection 
apparatus. 

The Linnebach or shadow projector 
consists of a concentrated filament lamp 
in front of which is placed a glass or 
gelatin slide. The sharpness of the pro- 
jection is determined by the relative 
smallness of the lamp filament to the 
details of the slide. The size of the 
projection will be determined by the 
size of the slide, the distance from the 
slide to the lamp and from the slide to 
the projection screen. 

We have now considered types of units 
applicable for lighting the stage. In the 
following article, we shall discuss meth- 
ods of using these instruments and ar- 
rive at a simplified lighting layout suita- 
ble for the average high school and small 
theatre stage. 
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Television: Techniques and 
Appreciation 


Article Il: The Television Picture 


By SI MILLS 
Department Editor, The Radio Program of the Month 


Before you can tune in on a television 
program, your set has to be properly 
adjusted. This adjustment is taken care 
of by the man who installs your set 
as well as by the man at the control 
panels of the television transmitter. It 
is you, the viewer, who makes the ultra- 
fine adjustment. It is up to you to know 
what constitutes a good picture; and 
until you do know and put your knowl- 
edge into practice, you will not be get- 
ting maximum enjoyment from your set. 

The picture you see is the end product 
of an image passed through many pieces 
of complicated machinery. Those in 
charge of transmission in the New York 
area have established a standard as seen 
in the test pattern shown on this page. 
Too few viewers, however, know how 
to judge a good picture on the receiver. 
The test pattern is more than just an at- 
tractive design. Each line has a purpose 
and supplies specific information for 
proper adjustment. 

“Geometric form” is the general shape 
of objects which appear in the picture. 
Objects known to be round should look 
round; those which are straight should 
be straight, not curved. That explains 
the perfect circle in the center and the 
many straight lines. These images are 
there so that we can tell whether or not 
forms are being reproduced properly. 
The picture itself should just touch the 
edges of the viewing screen, and thus 
give us a full-blown picture. 

“Aspect ratio” is the comparison of 
the height to the width of the picture, 


which should be three-quarters as high 
as it is long. In the test pattern, proper 
adjustment is achieved when the whi‘e 
circle touches the horizontal lines and 
the black circle touches the vertic:] 
limits of the picture screen. 

“Resolution” is the amount of fine de- 
tail that can be seen, determined by the 
horizontal and vertical wedges. Actually 
the wedges are a series of straight lines 
converging on the center of the pattern. 
Our ability to see the edges decides the 
clarity of the pictures. The television 
receiver that is producing satisfactorily 
should enable us to distinguish indi- 
vidual pattern lines for at least the outer 
three-fifths of their length. 

The serviceman can properly adjust 
“sweep linearity” by making all the con- 
centric circles appear round. 

In addition to producing just black 
and white, our screen should be able to 
show various shades of gray. The inner 
black ring should look jet black and 
there should be gradations of gray 
gradually becoming lighter as far out 
as the second black circle. That means 
that there are a total of six circles to be 
seen. 

“Focus” is proper when fine, closely- 
spaced lines are visible. 

This pattern is not just flashed on the 
screen. It is kept on for fifteen minutes 
each day before the station starts to 
produce. We have plenty of time to see 
how good our picture is. Just remember 
that this very odd-looking picture is your 
guide to a good picture. 











Cameramen at work during a production of CBS-TV‘s Studio One Production. 
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Let us assume that the picture is a 
good one, that what we see is all right. 
It has been picked up by the camera 
properly, amplified in the camera, ad- 
justed and amplified further in the studio 
control room, sent on to the transmitting 
antenna, sent into the air (at the same 
time being sent through telephone co- 
axial cables to other network stations ), 
picked up by your home antenna and 
flashed on the screen in your living room. 
Incidentally, while all this is happening, 
sound is picked up in the studio and 
broadcast in the same manner as any 
ordinary radio program. 

What we see is the result of the 
combined work of the many “production 
facilities,” a term taking in a vast number 
of functions and materials which in con- 
ianction with live acting make up the 
television show. These functionaries 
‘which produce what we see are many 
end varied. 

Cameraman: Generally there are three 
cameras used; but only number one 
can be used in moving shots because 
that camera is the only one mounted on 
a “dolly” or a “truck.” Cameras numbers 
two and three are stationary although 
they can. be moved easily from one po- 
sition to another between shots. One 
of the differences between motion pic- 
ture and television cameras is that the 
former are focused by changes in the 
lens position; whereas in the latter the 
lens is focused by moving the camera, 
the lens itself remaining stationary. 


The television cameraman is required 
to have a combined knowledge of elec- 
tronics and photography. He must not 
only understand show business generally, 
but also the particular show he is doing 
at the moment. If it is a sporting event, 
he must know that sport and the high- 
lights that will be of interest; and if on 
a dramatic show he must know theatre. 


Boom man: Directed through head- 
phones by the audio engineer in the 
control room the boom man controls the 
position of the microphone. This micro- 
phone, suspended from a boom, follows 
each speaking actor as he moves from 
one place to another during a perform- 
ance. An important phase of the job is 
keeping the microphone in such a po- 
sition that its shadow never appears 
within the range of the camera. 


Light Direction Man: He is responsi- 
ble for the entire lighting of the show, 
controlling through several assistants 


a highly flexible battery of incandescent 
lights. 


Stage Manager: Here is the liason man 
between the program director in the 
control room and the actors and tech- 
nicians in the studio. Until now the 
stage manager (or the floor manager, 
as he is sometimes called) was literally 
tied down by a telephone cable and 
headset. A new receiver developed by 
CBS permits freedom of movement. This 
‘adio-like instrument hangs around the 
neck like a medallion and is approxi- 
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mately four by six inches in measure- 
ment, weighing slightly more than two 
pounds. Through it the floor manager 
receives instructions from the director, 
but he cannot transmit or talk back. 
The receiver is equipped with earphones 
and with an aerial permanently im- 
bedded in a carrying strap, and instruc- 
tions from the director are transmitted 
by means of a wire loop strung around 
the studio ceiling and operating in the 
100-175 kilocycle range. 


Inside the control room are the people 
who direct the show. There is the 
program director, who during the re- 
hearsals has decided on best camera 
angles and other interpretations, and who 
is responsible for the makeup of what 
you see. The technical director, right- 
hand man of the program director, is in 
direct control of the camera switch panel 
in the studio. It is interesting that all 
three cameras may be transmitting at 
the same time; but by the use of panel 
sets the technical director can see the 
results of each and can cut out any two, 
thereby selecting what the viewer ac- 
tually sees. 


Video engineer: He controls the 
brightness and contrast of a picture 
before it is sent on the air. It is his 
task to supply you with satisfactory 
pictures. 

Audio engineer: He is responsible for 
the sound you hear, including back- 
ground music and special effects as well 
as dialogue. 


Knowing something about the staff 
(and nothing has been mentioned about 
the make-up artists, wardrobe workers, 
writers, etc.) makes it easier to appreci- 


ate what is seen on the screen. All these 
unseen persons are involved in the final 
production, many of them receiving no 
credits. 


This smoothness is the result of good 
continuity of action. In Hollywood con- 
tinuity is no problem because settings 
can be changed from one location to 
another without regard to the passage 
of time. The scissors in the cutting 
rooms will supply a smoothness that can 
be achieved in television only if one 
scene can be “shot” immediately after 
another. Therefore the scenic director 
must bear in mind when making his 
plans that he cannot obstruct free move- 
ment of the cameras. The floors must 
be kept comparatively clear. 


Similarly, make-up and costuming men 
must be aware of continuity just as they 
must be aware of the quirks of the TV 
camera. Improper make-up and costum- 
ing can distort a “Miss America.” Even 
people used in an “on the street” telecast 
are treated to a hasty make-up job before 
being filmed. 


As lighting is a major problem to de- 
signers in the studio, so it should be to 
the viewer at home. The TV screen 
(even the biggest) is small in compari- 
son to a movie screen; but even so it 
is ten times as bright. In other words, 
the viewer's attention is fixed on a more 
highly concentrated spot. It has been 
suggested therefore that normal room 
lighting be maintained, rather than keep- 
ing lit a single bright light. Lamp manu- 
facturers have devised lamps with bases 
that give a diffused glow, thus being 
restful and not detracting attention from 
the screen. 
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Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Requests 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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The bulk of the current theatre ex- 
citement hereabouts is contained in the 
theatre columns of the daily press 
rather than on the stages of the Broad- 
way playhouses. Labor Day traditionally 
marks the conclusion of the summer 
theatre season and the opening of urban 
theatre activity. This year, not one new 
production made a Broadway bow 
during the first September fortnight. 
Only one new item has invited the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle to midtown 
Manhattan since my last report to Dra- 
MATICS readers. 

One of the most baffling of our thea- 
tre’s enigmas is the recent lack of suc- 
cess attendant upon the plays of Garson 
Kanin. His meteoric career in the thea- 
tre seems (we hope temporarily) to 
have culminated in the burst of glory 
that was Born Yesterday in 1946. After 
his training at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, he gained experience 
in the professional theatre under the 
tutelage of George Abbott. He acted 
first: later directed both for the theatre 
and the cinema. In 1945, he directed 
as auspicious a production as Robert E. 
Sherwood’s The Rugged Path, in which 
Spencer Tracy faced a live audience 
after too long a sojourn before the 
camera and sound equipment of Holly- 
wood. In the next year, however, with 
his masterful account of how Bille Dawn 
(formerly of the chorus of Anything 
Goes) acquired a social conscience, Mr. 
Kanin established himself as one of the 
top American playwrights. 

The chief credits that have accrued to 
Garson Kanin since his hit play of four 
years ago have been for his directorial 
work of his wife, Ruth Gordon's auto- 
biographical play, Years Ago, and for 
the films he has penned with her. He 
failed last year to assist Mrs. Kanin’s 
The Smile of the World into the hit 
category and his own play, The Rat 
Race, disappeared after a very brief run. 

Mr. Kanin has just come forward with 
a play which — on paper — sounds cer- 
tain to meet with favor. The story line 
of The Live Wire would indicate that 
with the author's comedy flair another 
of the great comedies about the theatre 
is in the offing. This flair, however, is 
lacking and even the trim plot structure 
cannot stand alone. It requires dressing, 
accenting, tone and pace. All of these 
are occasionally present in The Live 
Wire, but never enough of them to put 
the piece across the footlights with the 
necessary exuberance. 


The setting of the play is a quonset 
hut somewhere in Manhattan’s East 
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Sixties. The inhabitants of the hut are 
a crew of actors and a designer (the 
latter is doing store windows and one 
of the actors appears in Kiss Me Kate). 
The rest of the crew are “at liberty” 
except for occasional radio or television 
jobs. Living co-operatively in the hut 
they are able to continue their rounds of 
producers’ offices and to work for their 
big break. 

The action of the play revolves around 
an actor named Leo Mack, who had just 
left a play on the road because of a 
clash of temperaments with the director. 
He is a prototype of a great many fol- 
lowers of Thespis and in his characteriza- 
tion Mr. Kanin approaches shrewd de- 
lineation. He suggests too subtly, how- 
ever. If he had drawn Mack with bolder 
strokes and allowed him greater leeway, 
a much greater play would have evolved. 
Leo Mack has to talk big to sell himself 
— it is one of the requisites of his pro- 
fession. He is forced to project himself 
into the center of all situations. He 
carries over into life the facets of the 
stage existence which he admires and 
craves. He must be the star. Such a 
character, of course, is impossible as 
part of a co-operative community. This 
is the theme of the play. 

Upon examination, the chief deficiency 
of The Live Wire becomes apparent. By 
injecting Leo Mack into a smoothly run- 
ning co-operative community, however, 
Mr. Kanin has created tragedy rather 
than comedy or satire. If he had created 
all of the people of his play as “Actors”— 
each a rugged individualist — and caused 
them to try to live harmoniously, The 
Live Wire might have been a _ very 
amusing play. Imagine putting the 
Vandenhoffs of You Can't Take It with 
You, the Brewsters of Arsenic and Old 
Lace and the Rimplegars of Three-Cor- 
nered Moon into one quonset hut ! 

As director, Garson Kanin served his 
script excellently. Isolated bits of busi- 
ness are very funny. His cast too evoked 
every laugh in the lines. Scott McKay 
gave vitality and ease to the central 
role. Peter Turgeon, Rex Williams, Ned 
Wertimer, Chester Stratton, Jack Gil- 
ford and George Hall were outstanding 
among the crew. Peggy Cass as a pho- 
tographer for Lire and Murvyn Vye as 
a Hollywood talent agent contributed 
excellent bits. Perhaps Garson Kanin 
will get back to the theme of The Live 
Wire some day and do it complete jus- 
tice. It is too good to leave unwritten. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, 
I recently gained admission to The Con- 
sul. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s music drama 


won the New York Drama Critics’ Cir- 
cle Award as the best musical play of 
the 1949-50 season and last year’s Pulit- 
zer Prize for Music. It is a tremendously 
powerful work and one that cannot fa’l 
to move any audience. It is more nearly 
allied in form to opera than to the ger- 
erally accepted Broadway musical. §‘t 
is heartening to find the theatre provic - 
ing scope for such a work rather than 
shunting Mr. Menotti off to the Metro- 
politan Opera House or to one of the 
musical foundations. Such works e: - 
rich the theatre. 

I am far from fully qualified to di.- 
cuss the musical merits and demerits ¢ f 
The Consul. When the work premiere 1 
at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, many 
of the newspapers and magazines di:- 
patched both their drama critics and 
the music critics to see and hear it. Frou 
the theatre standpoint, the work does 
have great merit. It treats a highly 
stage-worthy subject and a very timely 
one. The scene is laid in the office of 
an American consul somewhere in Eu- 
rope. Much of the tragedy lies in that it 
could be so many places in Europe. 


Over a period of several weeks, one 
watches several of the human beings 
who daily wait in the office for a visa. 
One acquires a glimpse into some of the 
reasons why they so earnestly desire 
these visas. Menotti is both librettist 
and composer. He expresses almost as 
graphically with words as he does with 
musical notes. The combined effect is 
soaring. 

The performance I attended marked 
the initial appearance of two new per- 
formers. Marie Powers, so well remem- 
bered for her portrayal of the title role 
in Menottis The Medium, had vacated 
the role of “The Mother” and Patricia 
Neway had left the role of “Magda.” 
Their successors are excellent singers 





NORTHWESTERN 
CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM COMPLETED 


With the announcement of the four 
plays to be presented at the Northwest- 
ern Conference on Nov. 17, 18, at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, the 
entire program is now completed. Two 
full-length plays and two one-act plays 
are now scheduled. 


At the Penthouse Theatre, LIFE WITH 
MOTHER will be presented; at the Show- 
boat Theatre, YOU TOUCHED ME. Both 
performances will be given on Friday 
evening, Nov. 17, at 8:30. 


On Saturday afternoon, Noy. 18, from 
2:00 to 3:30 and a repeat performance 
from 3:45 to 5:15 the following two one- 
act plays will be presented: A KEN- 
TUCKY MAIDEN’S PRAYER or THE 
AWFUL DEED OF SILAS SNAGSTER (an 
original play written by Herbert Bullard, 
a member of Thespian Troupe 640) pre- 
sented by Thespian Troupe 640, Colum- 
bia High School, Richland, Washington; 
and THE HAPPY JOURNEY, staged by 
Thespian Troupe 207, Union High School 
of Mt. Vernon, Washington. 
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Seance Scene from The Thirteenth Chair by Thespian Troupe 202, Concord High School, 


Concord, N. C. 














and actors and I am sure maintain the 
quality of the originators of the role. 
Cornell MacNeill continues as John 
Sorel. West 47th Street appears these 
days to be devoted entirely to Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. Directly across from the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre is the Arena Theatre 
of the Hotel Edison where a revival of 
his double bill The Medium and The 
Telephone is winning new audiences. 
Mr. Menotti has re-staged these works 
for arena production. 

Lacking new productions to visit, I 
went around to take another look at 
Mr. Roberts. It had been eighteen 
months since I had seen Thomas Heggen 
and Joshua Logan’s dramatization of Mr. 
Heggen’s best-selling novel. All of you 
must be familiar with this account of life 
during World War II aboard a United 
States Navy Cargo Ship in the back 
areas of the Pacific. Those who. have 
not seen the New York production or 
one of the road companies will soon be 
able to see a film based upon the work. 


Locally, Henry Fonda is still playing 
the title role and doing superbly well. 
William Harrigan is still thoroughly 
despicable as the Captain. Paul Stewart 
is playing Doc and Dick Van Patten 
(how many of us recall him as a very 
young boy actor in the theatre and 
named “Dickie”) is enacting Ensign 
Pulver — the role from which David 
Wayne took off for Hollywood. Mr. 
Roberts is still a delight! 

For the rest, it is necessary to console 
oneself with a look at the prospects in 
preparation for Broadway debuts. While 
tie Korean War is being felt in the 
t ghtness of money available for. theatre 
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production, it has not made its way into 
the subject matter of any of the new 
plays. The majority of the early arrivals 
are escapist fare — either comedies or 
dramas of the “thriller” category. Great 
hopes are held our for Daphne Laureola, 
a new play by James Bridie. Mr. Bridie 
is the Scots medico whose A Sleeping 
Clergyman, The Black Eye and Tobias 
and the Angel were seen here under 
various auspices during the thirties. His 
new play has already met with great 
success in London, where it was pre- 
sented by Sir Laurance Olivier. Sir 
Laurance is associated in the production 
here with Leland Hayeard and Herman 
Shumlin, and Dame Edith Evans and 
Cecil Parker are coming over from the 
West End to play the leads. 

Readers of these pages must be most 
familiar with my admiration for the 
work being done in Dallas by Margo 
Jones. One of the hits of Theatre °49 is 
coming here. Sponsored and directed 
by Miss Jones, Southern Exposure by 
Owen Crump is to bow here toward the 
end of the month. In addition to seeing 
this new comedy and Miss Jones’ pro- 
duction, it will be most interesting to see 
whether New York audiences react as 
favorably toward it as did those of 
Dallas. I do hope that Miss Jones will 
write or speak of comparisons of this 
nature. From the standpoint of her work 
in the theatre, I should imagine that such 
an experiment would teach much. 


I was beginning to fear that Celeste 
Holm had deserted the stage for aye. 
An actress of great talent, I recall her 
appearances all the way back to a rather 
fleeting bit in William Saroyan’s The 


Time of Your Life. Of course it was 
Ado Annie, the gal who couldn't say 
“no, in Oklahoma, that she took on the 
aspects of stardom. From there she 
went into Bloomer Girl and then to 
films. Last season, a brief engagement 
in the New York City Theatre Company 
production of She Stoops to Conquer 
served to remind us how much the 
theatre had suffered when Miss Holm 
departed for the Gold Coast. 

It is particularly happy news, there- 
fore, that Miss Holm is to return in a 
new play by Louis Verneuil, Affairs of 
State. This is a new comedy by the master 
of the French theatre and the author of 
one of the best biographies of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Barbara O'Neil, Reginald 
Owen and Shepperd Strudwick are ap- 
pearing in Miss Holm’s supporting cast. 

The chief new item in the realm of 
the musical theatre is the new Irving 
Berlin musical, Call Me Madam. A Ber- 
lin musical is always an event and when 
a Berlin musical brings along Ethel 
Merman (or is it vice versa) that is an 
event of the first importance. Miss Mer- 
man last appeared in the great Irving 
Berlin hit, Annie Get Your Gun. In 
Call Me Madam, the fabulous lady will 
be seen in a role based upon our famous 
lady ambassador to Luxembourg, Mrs. 
Perle Mesta. There is a role made to 
la Merman’s measure. 


Another of the new musicals will bring 
that wild pair of slapstick comics, Olsen 
and Johnson, back to the Broadway 
boards. Their offering is titled, Pardon 
Our French, and it promises to be 
another in the mad vein of Hellza- 
poppin’. In addition to such Olsen and 
Johnson stand-bys as Marty May, June 
Johnson, J. C. Olsen and Bill Shirley, 
Denise Darcel is featured in the com- 
pany. 


Ballet is to be represented in our 
theatre diet, too. The Sadlers Wells 
Company is making another visit to 
this country. The engagement is almost 
entirely sold out — the line waiting for 
tickets the day the box office opened 
holds a record for such occasions. The 
troupe is to be headed by Margot Fon- 
teyn, Robert Helpmann, Beryl Grey, 
Michael Somes and Moira Shearer. Their 
repertory will include: Le Lac des Cyn- 
ges, The Sleeping Beauty, Hamlet and 
the “Blue Bird” pas de deaux. 


Not long after, Les Ballets de Paris 
will make its second New York appear- 
ance. As before, the company will do 
its choreographic arrangement of Car- 
men. Additions to their program will 
include: Les Demoiselles De Nuit, Le 
Combat and La Croquese De Diaments. 


The foregoing will serve to indicate 
how exciting the season should be. 
Anticipation makes these current dull 
days even more difficult to bear. Each 
day the theatre coliimns announce new 
riches but always “in the offing.” One 
can only earnestly hope that the “offing” 
will not be to far off. 
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This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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STAGING “BERKELEY SQUARE” 
By CECIL J. PICKETT 
Director of Drama, Sand Springs High School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
(As Produced by Thespian Troupe 919 of Sand Springs High School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


BERKELEY SQUARE, a fantasy in three acts, by 
John Balderston. Seven men and eight women. 
Costumes, modern and 1784 (Queen Anne Period). 
Royalty, $25.00 a performance. Samuel French, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, New York. 

Suitability 

Berkeley Square is a play which offers 
a definite challenge to your advanced 
dramatics groups, to the director and the 
stagecraft department. It is a beautifully 
written play, with aesthetic sensitivity 
and artistic movement. It shall give to 
the students a finer appreciation of good 
theatre. 

The script of the play will always be 
timely although it was produced in 1927. 
In fact, one of the lines from the play 
might well be applied to its timeliness, 
“Real time is but an idea in the mind 
of God.” 

The production was the third major 
show of our High School Playhouse sea- 
son. It is a good policy to give a “heavy” 
show or a “classic” as the third attraction 
if you have a four-show policy. This 
gives a nice balance to your theatre 
season. The play was well received by 
a very appreciative audience. I believe 
that you will find this script to be a 
skillful blending of comedy, fantasy, and 
drama. Certainly these ingredients 
should be welcomed by any audience. 


Plot 

The story is a fantasy of an American, 
Peter Standish, who falls in love with 
the Eighteenth Century through the 
heritage of the past. He changes places 
with his 1784 ancestor and falls in love 
with a girl in the bewigged London. 
Their love ‘is something that belongs in 
the eternal. Peter is recalled to the 
modern world where he lives in seclu- 
sion with the memory of a girl who died 
over one hundred years ago. 


Casting 

Casting for this show is a delicate 
phase of the production. I would 
recommend that you have a “Peter 
Standish” and a “Helen Pettigrew” be- 
fore ever scheduling the tryouts. In 
other words, be certain that you have 
people who can hold up under the chal- 
lenge that these two roles offer. Peter 
Standish should be a very sensitive boy 
with a great amount of emotional ex- 
perience. He has two scenes which are 
rather stiff for the high school amateur. 
In tryouts, let the boys who are reading 
for Peter Standish, read the scene in 
which he denounces the Eighteenth 
Century world. 
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Helen Pettigrew is not a typical inge- 
nue. She is a girl with a gift of clair- 
voyancy and of an underlying tragedy 
which must be apparent throughout the 
show. Helen’s first appearance must 
reveal to the audience that she is “dif- 
ferent” from her sister, Kate, and the 
rest of the family. A statuesque or strik- 
ing appearance would add to the beauty 
of this role. This part is a dream-role 
for most young aspiring actresses. 

The role of Mr. Throstle, which was 
originally portrayed as an elder man be- 
moaning the decadence of the arts, was 
changed slightly in our performance. 
Let Throstle be read as an effeminate 
fop complete with lisp and swish. He 
fits in beautifully with the art influence 
which was so prevalent during the 1700’s. 

If the cast has had any modern dance 
or ballet —one will find it an asset to 
the very precise movement of the Queen 
Anne Period. The flowing gestures, 
graceful wrist and hand movement, and 
period bowing all require flexible bodies. 
One part requiring attention is that of 
The Dutchess of Devonshire. She must 
be beautiful, and striking or else the 
complete idea of the character will be 
lost. The other roles demanding cast- 
ing attention are Kate Pettigrew and 
Tom Pettigrew, the second leads. In 
them are represented the scepticism and 
decadence of the ornate period. 

Directing 

This play offers plenty of headaches 
in blocking. The interpretation of the 
lines finds the director struggling with 
that delicate line which separates satiri- 
cal comedy from romantic drama. The 
line is so very thin in places that all 
attention must be given before one 





CECIL PICKETT 

Mr. Pickett attended the University 
of Oklahoma School of Drama. In the 
school, he concentrated on the directing 
phase of the theatre business. The large 
test came in his graduate work in direct- 
ing when he presented Jean Anouih’s 
“Antigone” in impressionistic style. While 
at the University of Oklahoma, he played 
the leads in the Playhouse Productions 
of “Twelfth Night,’ “Fashion,” “Paolo 
and Francesca,” and “Alice Sit by the 
Fire.” Supporting roles that he carried 
were in the following shows: “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” “Night Must Fall,” “Ten 
Little Indians,” “The Eve of Saint 
Mark,” “The Imaginary Invalid,” “On 
Borrowed Time,’ “The Shining Hour,” 
and “Uncle Harry.” In his Senior year, 
he was awarded the Buffalo Mask, the 
highest award in and was a mem- 
ber of The Playhouse, The Radio Thea- 
tre, and El Modjii, allied arts fraternity. 
Graduate work was done at the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa and The University of 
Oklahoma. : 











strikes that note which makes it a play 
of subtle comedy, or near ethereal 
beauty. In this show, we go from the 
modern world of realistic movement to 
the Queen Anne world of gavottes, 
flowing gowns, and the gentle air of 
romanticism. Here is an opportunity to 
express two definite styles of acting: the 
realistic and the romantic. One must 
keep the romantic well within the deli- 
cate realm, and away from the broader 
romanticism of the Shakespearian style. 


There is a ball scene which offers 
something different in staging. The 
dancers appear momentarily in the arch- 
way to the ballroom to the music of 
minuets and gavottes. The complete 
atmosphere of informality is achieved 
by guests fading in with lines over the 
other guests. This calls for precision 
timing of every member of the cast. 
The music seems to establish a tempo, 
and one must move to it and speak to 
it if he wants to achieve the utmost in 
effectiveness. This scene will be one 
of the director's favorite in blocking. 


At the end of the ball scene we meet 


- the Duke of Cumberland, and all the 


guests are on stage paying their respects 
to him. Balance on this scene must be 
achieved by trial and error, by moving 
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Diagram of Stage for Berkeley Square. 
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one person here, and another one there 
until the total effect of balance is at- 
tained. Be 

The love scenes of Peter and Helen 
are so beautifully written that the tender 
movement suggests itself. The one scene 
in which Peter revolts on the Eighteenth 
Century, and denounces their mode of 
life is another problem scene. To sus- 
tain the climactic scerie without inciting 
laughter is what we call a “problem.” 
It is really a scene of interpretation, and 
it is very easy for Peter to go “all out” 
for this scene, but it is necessary for him 
to keep that sustained but mounting 
emotional intensity until the very pinna- 
cle is reached. Reaction from the on- 
lookers must be guided with sincerity 
and simplicity. Make them “listen” and 
let their reactions be real instead of 
“acting.” 


Stage Problems 


The setting is one unit. The set must 
show the changes over one hundred 
years. These changes would take place 
in the background, so build two corres- 
ponding backing units to be seen from 
the windows. The part of the set back 
of pictures may be sprayed with a 
lighter shade of paint so that it may have 
the appearance of a picture outline when 
removed for the modern scene. The 
furniture must remain the same in both 
areas. Lighting fixtures and very modern 
vases may also give the modern touch 
in replacing candelabra and wedge- 
wood china. In regard to the portrait of 
Peter Standish, woo the art department. 
We used a portrait done in pastels and 
charcoals. A true “oil” painting has too 
much a sheen for stage purposes. The 
Crux Ansata was made of plaster of 
paris with inset stones and sprayed black. 

Lighting 

For this show we used six baby spots 
(250 w) with amber and lavender gela- 
tines for the six areas. Two major spots 
did our general lighting from the bal- 
cony rail. An olivette was suspended 
for exterior backing with blue and deep 
amber gelatines. In the fireplace we 
used a birdseye spot of 150 watts cov- 
ered with a fire-red gelatine hidden 
among rocks covered with red and white 
tinfoil. The shadow lamp for the trans- 
migration scene may be a 500 watt major 
spot placed at a minimum of six feet 
from the doorway. Put this spot on 
flood control and focus it so that the 
shadow is projected on the back wall 
of the set. Candles may be made by 
melting wax over a small battery unit 
with wiring and Christmas tree lights. 
Hesitate in using real candles on stage. 
The reading of the lights may be brought 
to % for the modern scenes. This is an 
aid in giving the house and old, dreary 
appearance. 


Costumes 


I would suggest the director inquire 
about costumes before production. One 
large costumer quoted us a price of 
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Two scenes from Berkeley Square as produced 
by Thespian Troupe 919. 








$175.00 for a performance. This is an 
impossibility with many high school 
groups. Usually, every state has one 
costume house in their key city where 
costumes of this era (Eighteenth Cen- 
tury 1760-1800) can be rented. 


Make-up 

The only problem in make-up is 
“wigs.” Do not let this stand in your 
way. Finance will rear its ugly head if 
you try to rent the authentic. I would 
not use the cotton or crude imitation 
wigs which look farcical on stage. We 
did not use wigs, but rather I persuaded 
the boys to get a full growth of hair 
which they did. The girls wore their 
hair in pompadour style doctored with 
“rats.” Due to the intimacy of our audi- 
torium, we used very little make-up. 
All .of the characters require straight 
make-up with the exception of Lady 
Anne Pettigrew, H.R. H., The Duke of 
Cumberland, Mrs. Barwick, The Ambas- 
sador, and Lord Stanley. Their ages 
fall in the forty to fifty year age bracket. 
Highlights and shadows were used on 
Mrs. Barwick and the Ambassador, for 
they are perhaps the eldest of the group. 
For the older people, we used Stein's 
Number 7 and 3 in a mixed base for the 
women with brown liner for shadow and 
wrinkles. These wrinkles were then 
heightened by a thin blended line of 
white liner, and the shadow highlighted 
on the high cheek bone of the face 
with white liner. The hair may be greyed 
with white powder or touched up with 
with white liner. In the last scene of 
the third act, we applied a few lines on 


Peter Standish, and shadowed his eye- 
lids with a touch of grey liner. This was 
to show his breakdown over the lost 
love of Helen Pettigrew. 


Budget 
Royalty (One Performance) .......... $25.00 
Books at 85c per copy ....--........ 12.75 
Paint (Dry scenic paint) ............ 15.00 
 . sawe (VUbe neki cane an’ 15.00 


Costumes (Tulsa University Costumes) 30. 





NR tae Fk i Rap FEN eee ee er e D 10.00 
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WE as oe dnc een $117.75 


You will need music for this produc- 
tion. We purchased the music from our 
property allotment. We used the fol- 
lowing recordings: Gavotte, Louis XIII; 
Dance of the Sylphs; Minuet in E Flat. 


Results 


Berkeley Square is sheer entertain- 
ment, educational, and good theatre and 
literature. The greatest purpose in a 
production of this type of show is to 
pull the high school theatre out of the 
doldrums of second-rate shows. .If the 
objective of our theatre is educational, 
then let’s do shows that will linger with 
us like good literature. 


Publicity 

Several stories were carried in the local 
newspaper, and the school paper. Each 
story got a little larger with each issue. 
Handbills, engraved announcements, 
and posters printed in old English print 
were circulated throughout the town 
and to the adjacent schools. 


December Issue — Staging THE TRAITOR 
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The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1950-51 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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“FIBBER McGEE AND MOLLY” 


(National Broadcasting Company — Tuesdays, 7:30 P. M., MST.) 


“That’s pretty good, Johnny; but that 
ain't the way I heerd it. The way I 
heerd it one fellow says tother fellow, 
‘Sa-a-a-y, he says, ‘See where Fibber 
McGee is at it again.’ “Zat so, says tother 
fellow, ‘Gotta git home and listen.’ And 
off he went fast as could be, leaving 
the first fellow just a-standin’ there.” 

Mr. Old Timer didn’t tell that story, 
but he might have. McGee and Molly 
have been attracting people for a long 
time now; and their popularity is in- 
creasing. It isn’t any wonder people 
rush off to hear their good, clean humor. 
It's refreshing. It’s satisfying. It's 
homey. Anything else good you can 
think of, it is. 

But popularity did not come easy to 
the Jordans, the people we know as 
Fibber McGee and Molly. It’s some- 
thing they've had to work for, and to 
work hard. Back in 1931 they teamed 
up with Don Quinn, who was a highly 
discouraged cartoonist, and he became 
their script writer. Their show then 
was “Smackouts,” a seriab program that 
was heard over NBC outlets five times 
a week. In radio that is called “across 
the board,” and it isn’t exactly easy. 
That is, it isn’t easy today. After what 
the Jordans had been through it was a 
definite break. It was like being on 
“Easy Street.” That, however, is jump- 
ing the gun on the story. It goes back 
a lot farther. 

It was during choir practice in Peoria, 
Illinois, that James Edward Jordan met 
Marion Driscoll. He was all of seven- 
teen and she was a year younger. That 
was back in 1912. After graduation from 
high school, he got a job as a clerk in a 
drug house for the great big salary of 
eight bucks a week. Don’t forget, that 
was a long time ago, and even if it 
wasn't big money, it was fair going for 
a fellow who had just gotten out of 
school. There was only one _ hitch. 
Marion’s piano teaching brought her 
more money per week than he was mak- 
ing. After all, she had more than twenty 
students; it should have paid off. Never- 
theless it was still tough for him to take. 

Maybe the ignominy of the situation 
was what made Jim get himself a vocal 
teacher. Before long (September, 1914) 
he was auditioned for a quartette and 
signed on as top tenor for the group per- 
forming in vaudeville in a show known 
as “An Evening with the Poets.” Corny, 
heh? According to Jordan, he was so 
happy about getting the job that he felt 
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like “Longfellow, Shakespeare, and Whit- 
tier all wrapped up in one.” 

In “Annie Get Your Gun” there is a 
song entitled “There’s No Business Like 
Show Business,” but Jim Jordan took 
a view more like the one in “Show Boat,” 
“Life Upon the Wicked Stage (Ain't 
Everything a Girl Supposes).” It’s all in 
the way you look at it; and Jim saw the 
seamy parts mostly. Sleeper-jumps, one- 
night stands, split weeks, dirty dressing 
rooms, poor food. Besides, his best girl, 
Marion, was back in Peoria. No wonder 
he didn’t like show business. It was May 
of 1918 when he decided he'd had 
enough. He left the stage and went 
back home. That’s when he tried to 
enlist, but the army wasn’t taking volun- 
teers. Instead he wound up as a letter 
carrier and a groom. Then the army de- 
cided to take him. Five days after his 
marriage he was on a train headed for 
Camp Forrest, Georgia; and in six weeks 
he landed in Brest, France. By the time 
the Armistice was signed, he was flat on 
his back in an Army Hospital — with 
influenza. 


The war may have been over but not 
for Jim Jordan. He was transferred to 
an entertainment division and toured 
France, putting on shows for soldiers. 
When he got back to Peoria, in July of 
1919, he found that Marion had gone 
back to giving piano lessons. Jim, rest- 
less for sure by this time, tried his hand 
as a machinist’s helper. He tried, but 
didn't do well at all. He decided to 
quit before he was fired. Then he tried 
selling washing machines on commission. 
No commission. Then came a try at 
vacuum cleaners. Still no commission. 
That made up his mind. He wanted 
a job with a salary. That’s how he became 
a day laborer. Then he became an in- 
surance salesman. All this jn less than 
a year! In 1920 while he was still sell- 
ing insurance, the Jordans bought a 
house, a four-room affair. And they 
had their first child, Kathryn. 


One evening while they were singing 
and playing at a club affair — they did 
that regularly to supplement their in- 
come — Ralph Miller, an advance man 
for a theatrical company, heard them and 
gave assurances that they had a future 
in show business. Now, relatives always 
promise a great future in the entertain- 
ment field for any kid in the family who 
tries to sing, or dance, or play an in- 
strument; but this was different. Here 
was a talent scout — as it were — telling 


them they were good, that they had what 
it takes. Well, they almost had what i! 
takes. Where were they going to ge’ 
the thousand dollars they needed for « 
wardrobe? They surer than _ shootin 
didn't have that. 

They sold the family car for $125. Aun: 
Kate loaned Jim another $500; and ; 
mortgage on their equity in the littl: 
home made up the rest. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jim Jordan of Peoria were members o- 
the grand profession of show busines: 
Of course they were also broke and uj 
to their necks in debt; but they were no 
longer just amateurs. Sixteen weeks o 
gruelling experience followed: tan: 
towns, musty hotels, opera houses, danc: 
halls. It was a rugged life, but th: 
Jordans were in the line to stay. The 
were a success — as a team. Jim foun 
that out when Marion went back to 
Peoria in 1923 to have their second child 
a boy. Jim spent six months workin; 
very occasionally on jobs he got throug}: 
booking agencies. Mostly he played i: 
cheap clubs and in dingy cafes. The 
only solution was to go on the road as 
a doubles act. 

This time the act didn’t click, and in 
Lincoln, Illinois, only fifty miles from 
home they decided to call it quits again. 
Jim became a clerk in a drygoods store, 
but the salary was too low. Again they 
filled it in with earnings from doing 
private bookings. Again the bug for 
show business got into their veins, this 
time after they had earned $50 on a 
single date. Jim packed and went to 
Chicago, where he teamed up with an- 
other male singer, but this time he came 
home on weekends and in between dates. 

While visiting his brother in Chicago, 
the Jordans heard a radio broadcast. 

“We could do a better job of singing 
than anybody on that program,” said 
Jim. 
“Ten dollars says you can’t,” dared his 
brother. 

And it was on that dare that two very 
much frightened people started on radio. 
Those were the days when radio enter- 
tainment was scarce, so when they told 
the manager of WBIO they could sing, 
he gave them their chance on the air. 
Today it isn't that easy. There are au- 
ditions and prayers, and interviews and 
more prayers. Then if one is very good 
and he knows the right people maybe he 
stands some kind of chance. Not back 
in those days! What you needed was 
some real talent. And the Jordans had 
it. Their troubles should have been over, 
but they weren't. 

They were on the air for five months 
as the O’Henry Twins. They were even 
sponsored — for one broadcast a week 
at the magnificent salary of $10 a week. 
It is really questionable about how sorry 
they were when the contract had run out 
and they could go back to vaudeville. 
All they had amassed in those five 
months was a load of debts. 


As soon as the bills were taken care 
of, the two indomitables were ready for 
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Fibber McGee and Molly (Mr. and Mrs. James E. Jordan) 














another try at radio. This time it was 
WENR in Chicago; and this time it was 
better. They did three broadcasts a 
week and got $60 a week for their work. 
Things were looking up now (1927). 
They could have their house and they 
could eat! Four years later they were 
still at it, singing on radio. Then they 
met Don Quinn in ’31; and he has been 
doing their writing ever since. 

Early in 1935 the Johnson’s Wax Com- 
pany thought that the J’s were just what 
they were looking for. The twosome, 
with its silent third partner, was signed 
to do something new; and so began the 
“Fibber McGee and Molly” show. The 
years of marking time had finally gotten 
them something. Now they were being 
paid well for doing their best. Their 
best was good and the sponsor knew it. 
So did a lot of listeners. That’s why the 
popularity of these two has grown over 
the years. More people listen to them 
now than ever before; and it isn't any 
surprise when they return to the same 
stand year after year. The lean years 
are no more. Now there is a modest 
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ranch in Encino, not far from Holly- 
wood, where Jim Jordan is president of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. Be- 
sides, they own a thousand acres of land 
near Bakersfield, California; and turn 
their spare time efforts to raising blooded 
Pole Angus cattle. Jim is even known 
as one of the best cattle ranchers in 
those parts. 

It’s a long way from Marion and Jim 
Jordan’s start in vaudeville. They leave 
the singing up to others and concentrate 
on their domestic humor. He is actually 
the humorist, and she is the straight 
man in the team, feeding him the oppor- 
tunities for making comedy. But don't 
forget that a straight man is half the 
team. Without him the comedian is 
no good. It isn't like the brand of 
humor thrown at you machine gun 
fashion by a humorist who tosses quips 
at the audience and goes on to his next 
line before there is much chance to 
think over the one before. 

One of the important points in humor 
is that it needs tempo. A funster has 
to know how to deliver his jokes at the 


proper time. People come to the show 
to be amused and therefore have a vague 
idea of what is coming. They know, for 
instance, that when Fibber opens his 
closet door, everything is going to come 
tumbling out with a good deal of noise, 
that Fibber will make some comment 
about having to clean out “that closet.” 
Molly's “Oh dear” will be nothing new. 
Doc Gamble will be expected to come 
along and heckle his friend Fibber. Mr. 
Old Timer will preface his stories the 
same way each time. The little girl 
(played, incidentally, by Molly) will be 
her usual repetitive self. You know what 
each of these characters is going to do, 
then why listen? 


You want to listen because their timing 
is perfect. They know how to play a 
situation for all it is worth without 
squeezing it to death. They can take 
the most mundane situations, the ones 
in which you have found yourself any 
number of times, and play with them. 
They are performing what the composer 
would call “variations on a theme;” and 
they are performing them well. 


It isn’t any wonder that Fibber and 
Molly have been selected any number 
of times by any number of groups as 
being leaders in radio entertainment. 
They can amuse you without “double 
entendre” remarks. Their material is 
funny without being off-color. It is the 
sort of thing that can be piped into the 
living room without your believing that 
your privacy and sanctity are being in- 
vaded. All of this is done without a 
“holier than thou” attitude. There is 
nothing prim or prudish about the Mc- 
Gees. They are ordinary people who 
behave in an almost ordinary way. It 
is their slight deviation from “the almost 
ordinary” that gives them individuality 
and class. They have plenty of both. 
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SCREEN 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles, California 
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This is the second of a 
series of seven articles on 
some of the less familiar 
phases of motion picture 
production. 
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DIGGING OUT THE FACTS 


Years ago, within the memory of many 
of today’s motion picture producers and 
directors, studios received a_ steady 
stream of mail from eagle-eyed fans who 
spotted inaccuracies in the current crop 
of films. Times have changed, and the 
stream has slowed to less than a trickle. 
The reason is simple; the inaccuracies 
have largely disappeared. 

After Wilson had been released not so 
long ago, James Ruman, who heads the 
Transportation Department at 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, received a letter protesting the 
use of a windshield wiper on one of the 
old automobiles used in an early se- 
quence. According to the critic the de- 
vice had not yet been invented. Mr. 
Ruman turned to 20th’s extensive library 
of primary sources on_ transportation. 
There it was; an illustration of the car, 
with a windshield wiper, for the very 
year in question. The customer, in this 
instance, Was wrong. 

The close adherence of today’s films 
to faithful reproduction of the scenes of 
yesterday has been made possible by the 
research departments of the large stu- 
dios. Cecil B. DeMille was the pioneer 
in this field, as he has been in so many 
others. He had a research worker back 
in the early days, and he started what 
was possibly filmdom’s first research 
library. The Paramount Studios estab- 
lished one of the first distinct depart- 
ments, and the old Fox Studios followed 
suit shortly after. 

I found the research staff of 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox on the west side of the 350- 
acre stretch of grounds, in what was 
once the rehearsal hall and music build- 
ing. It was like entering the quiet cor- 
ridors of a large and well-ordered public 
library. This should have been no sur- 
prise; the personnel are highly trained 
experts, experienced in library and re- 
search methods. 

Mrs. Katherine Lambert, one of the 
senior librarians, took me in hand. She 
is in the driver’s seat just now while the 
Head Librarian, Miss Frances Richard- 
son, is off on a busman’s holiday. Miss 
Richardson is vacationing throughout 
the British Isles and in Paris, meanwhile 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
British Library Association in London 
and buying difficult-to-find books for the 
shelves back at 20th. She and her 
senior colleagues came to the studio 
with enviable reputations for work in 
public and college libraries. Mrs. Lam- 
bert spoke with justifiable pride of her 
associates and the job done by the De- 
partment. 

As we walked by the shelves that hold 
the 22.000 reference volumes, the titles 
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ranged the field of human experience: 
from “Keeping Livestock Healthy” to 
“Old Clocks and Watches and Their 
Makers”; from the “Car Builder’s Ency- 
clopedia” to “L’Enseigne” (in French) 
and “Blicktabka” (in Russian); from 
“Scotland Yard” to “Ornaments of the 
15th and 16th Centuries.” The books on 
etiquette were legion; among them was 
“The Habits of Good Society,” published 
in 1865. 

Among the most valuable properties 
are complete bound files of THE ILLus- 
TRATED LONDON News, the French ILuus- 
TRATION, and HaArRpEeRS WEEKLY — all 
dating back to the mid-19th century. 
Old issues of Harpers Bazaar, VOGUE, 
and Puncu contain illustrations that are 
a researcher's delight. A splendid In- 
dian collection and an unusual travel 
section of rare books are literally price- 
less assets. 

Supplementing this array of sources 
are subscriptions to 162 current maga- 
zines; ten metropolitan newspapers; and 
all of the rotogravure sections published 
in this country, turned over to the li- 
brary each week by the studio’s Pu- 
blicity Department. Since relatively 
few books have been written about fur- 
niture of the 19th century, 20th has its 
own impressive collection of illustrations 
from that period — an irreplacable item. 

When does research on a film start? 
And how is it conducted? The Black 
Rose provides a good illustration. 

The day the property was purchased, 
the Legal Department notified Miss 
Richardson of the transaction, and soon 
a copy of the original story was put in 
the hands of the research librarian se- 
lected for the job, in this case, Mrs. 
Lambert. Long before the screenplay 
itself was written from this original, 
Mrs. Lambert collected notes on the 
early days of Oxford; on the Saxons and 
the Normans; on Kubla Khan and the 
famous Mongolian trek; on China in 
1275 before the Mongols had moved in; 
in short, on every major phase of history 
covered in the tale. Her notes were 
typed and assembled, then made avail- 
able to the studio personnel concerned. 
Finally, a writer was assigned to do the 
screenplay. 

The writer himself used the notes for 
study, as did the staffs of the several 
production departments, including Art, 
Set, and Property. Questions began to 
come from all quarters, questions requir- 
ing research answers. Simple answers 
were relayed by phone; detailed ones 
were typed up and delivered by mes- 
senger. 

After a screen treatment of the story 


had been completed by the writer, the 
research librarian studied it and then 
ordered photostatic copies made of all 
the pertinent illustrations she could find 
in books, magazines, and the almost 
endless newspaper-clipping files. Simi. 
lar copies were made of valuable ac- 
counts of the society and customs o! 
the times. Bound in durable covers 
this material was then made available t 
all production heads. 

Questions still poured in as produc 
tion deadlines approached: details o 
architecture; of eating habits; of cos. 
tume and jewelry; of protocol and politi 
cal fact; of hairdress and street construc 
tion; of cabbages (literally) and kings. 

At this point in her work, the researcl 
librarian can relax, knowing the end i: 
in sight. For this department is con. 
cerned with questions and answers off 
the set. Miss Richardson and her stafl 
do not kibitz during shooting, and they 
stay out of the cutting rooms. For there 
is another picture waiting to be readied 
for production. 

Already on Mrs. Lambert’s desk were 
her completed research data for the 
forthcoming spectacle, David and Bath- 
sheba, starring Gregory Peck and Susan 
Hayward. Production was not to start 
for another month; yet most of what was 
to happen from this point on would be 
based upon this exhaustive research. All 
told there are eight volumes of photo- 
stated pictures and text on this one film. 
The titles tell their own story. 


Volume I 
Scenes from life of David. Military 
life; weapons. 
Volume II 
Customs. Musical instruments. Money, 
seals, writing materials. Temple, priests, 
religious matters. 
Volume III 
Views, plant life, animals. Shepherd- 
ing, agriculture, occupations, transpor- 
tation. 








Miss Frances Richardson, Head of Research 
Library, 20th Century-Fox. | 
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Queen Victoria (Irene Dunn) with her Prime Minister, Disraeli (Alec Guinness) in The Mudlark, 
20th Century-Fox production due for January release. (Jean Negulesco, Director). Intensive 
and exacting research is required before such a setting can be produced. 








Volume IV 
Costumes. Regalia, jewelry, cosmetics, 
luggage. Volume V 
Interiors of palaces and houses. Furni- 
_— Volume VI 
Household utensils and equipment. 
Volume VII 
Architecture. 


Volume VIII 
Ruins and later architecture. Chrono- 
logy, maps. 


“How about the SEars, RoEBuck cata- 
logs?” I knew that old copies were in- 
fallible guides in many areas of American 
living during the life of the SEARs com- 
pany. I learned that while the 20th 
files go back to 1902, there are serious 
gaps in the collection. But the Disney 
Studios, across town, have a perfect file, 
— happily, 20th has free access to 
them. 


There is more behind this than simple 
business courtesy. There is real profes- 
sional rapport. For the research librari- 
ans throughout the studios are well 
acquainted with each other; they've 
been known to have monthly social get- 
togethers. Extra sets of the notes for 
each 20th picture even find their way to 
the research libraries of other studios. 


Naturally, the research library of any 
major company is supplemented by 
other sources. The public libraries are 
in constant use, as is the world-famous 
Huntington Memorial Library. Special 
sources in other cities are reached by 
studio agents or by direct mail or phone 
contact from Los Angeles, as in the case 
of the New York Public Library. The 
museums, of course, provide many refer- 
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ences not available elsewhere. The free 
exchange of materials among the studios 
is of inestimable value. 

In addition to the regular card cata- 
logue of the 20th library, there is an 
impressive “analytic file.” This is no 
less than a completely indexed reference 
list to every illustration, plate, drawing, 
and etching catalogued by the Depart- 
ment. “What would you like to look 
up?” asked the librarian in charge. It 
was mid-afternoon and warm. “Ice 
cream,” was the timely reply. 

There were a score of cards on the 
subject. “Ice Cream (see also Industry, 
Ice Cream)”; “Ice Cream Cones”; “Ice 
Cream Parlors”; “Ice Cream Vendors — 
Africa”; “Ice Cream Vendors—Australia” 
(and so on, by countries); . .. “Ice 
Cream Wagons.” 

But ice cream was a minor item. The 
cards on World Wars I and II are so 
numerous that a separate section of the 
files is devoted to each. Each card con- 
tains several exact references on the par- 
ticular subject heading. 


Equally extensive are the 257 large 
file drawers of mounted clippings from 
newspapers and magazines, all grouped 
and indexed. Each drawer contains 
thousands of clippings. There are 12 
drawers of pictures on New York alone, 
one of them devoted exclusively to 
transportation in that city. 


When we returned from our tour of 
the Department, I noticed a library cart 
stacked high with bright new books. 
“Waiting to be catalogued and put on 
the shelves,” said Mrs. Lambert in reply 
to an unspoken question. “We never 
get caught up. There's always a new 
script waiting to be researched.” 


But these studio research librarians 
wouldn't trade with any of their non- 
studio colleagues. A studio library is 
not a circulating library, but I couldn't 
resist another question, “Do you ever 
read a book, just for fun?” Mrs. Lam- 
bert replied, “We all do. I even take 
books home from here to read just for 
fun. And,” she added, “I belong to two 
book clubs.” She also, I learned, goes 
to the movies. 

So the research librarian bows out. 
But the painstaking work of a skilled 
staff is registered on the screen months 
later when the picture is released. There 
is no glory nor fame attached to the job; 
there is instead the more durable kind of 
pleasure that comes with a job well 
done, and with the esteem and respect 
in which these people are held by other 
studio workers. 





SCHOEN & CROWE 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Motion Picture @ Theatrical @ Television 


403 West 47th St. New York 19, N. Y. 














GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
“Hollywood’s Finest” 
STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO 
Training Under Expert Guidance 
6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Hollywood 36, California 
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NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 

Price, $3.00 a copy. 
RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 


Price, $1.00 a copy. 


MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 


Price, 60c a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Two New 
Eldridge Plays 
e 


© Hurricane Harriet 
By JEAN PROVENCE 


3 ACTS — ONE SET — 7M, 7W. 
COMEDY-FARCE 


Are you troubled by income taxes, 
modern art, mothers-in-law ? If 
so, this is your play. When a T- 
Man learns from Harriet’s rivals 
that she didn’t report all her in- 
come tax, he investigates. He 
finds among many other things 
a walking Fort Knox, a “‘social- 
ized’ English Lord, a left-over of 
the Kickapoo Indian tribe and 
four engagement rings for Har- 
riet, including his own. 

A farm living-room set is all that 
is required for this gala comedy. 


Royalty, $10.00 
REPEAT $2.50 EACH 
PLAYBOOKS, 75c EACH 


& 
© Custer’s Last Sit 


By CLAIRE TAYLOR 
1 ACT COMEDY — 3M., 3 W. 


With great courage “Drill Cap- 
tain’ Custer takes over his sister’s 
job of baby sitting the Winslow’s 
young brats. Then, as expected, 
the charges charge, and Custer 
makes his last sit — or does he ? 
A High School comedy that is 
tops. Purchase of 7 copies re- 
quired for production. 


PRICE, 50c PER COPY 


SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 


Lldeidge 


PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
ALSO 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 





Echoes trom the Architecture 
Conference 


By HAROLD B. OBEE 


Director, Community Drama Service, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Space and more space behind the 
proscenium was the banner cry at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, last April as technical 
specialists of the educational theatre 
from California to Connecticut de- 
scended upon the professional architects 
gathered for the Eighth Ann Arbor Con- 
ference. Sponsored by the University 
of Michigan College of Architecture and 
Design the theme for this year’s confer- 
ence was “The Theatre.” With the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion and the American National Theatre 
and Academy co-operating with G. 
Holmes Perkins, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Regional Planning of the 
Graduate School of Design at Harvard 
University, a carefully planned program 
brought together about one hundred 
and fifty architects and theatre techni- 
cians in an effort to find out exactly 
what constitutes a well-designed theatre 
of today. 

The audience comes to the theatre to 
be excited, said Kenneth Macgowan, 
Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Arts at University of California at Los 
Angeles. If that is to be accomplished 
it must be comfortably and safely seated 
in an auditorium where it can see and 
hear in reasonable proximity to the play- 
ing area. He recommended a maximum 
seating on the main floor of 400 with 
200 in the balcony; wide aisles with 


_doors at the ends of each aisle; aisles that 


do not occupy area which could provide 
good seating space; for best visibility 
an auditorium floor which is dished 
rather than on a straight inclined ramp; 
not a neutrally decorated auditorium but 
an exciting, imaginative interior, the 
decoration fading out as the house lights 
dim. And finally, he asked for curved 
side walls that do not hem an audience 
in as do straight walls. 


These same principles were strongly 
emphasized by Lee Mitchell of the 
Northwestern University Theatre, Walter 
H. Stainton, Executiye Director of the 
Cornell University Theatre, and architect 
William E. Kapp from Detroit, Michi- 

an. 

: The plea for more space on the stage 
and around it was led by Edward C. 
Cole, Production Manager of the Uni- 
versity Theatre at Yale. He described 
the needs of the playing area as a rec- 
tangular space as wide as the proscenium 
opening and half as deep. To this he 
would add additional depth behind the 
scenery of at least the depth of the play- 
ing area in order to give room for sup- 
port of the scenery, lighting effects, sky 
cyclorama and technician work space. 


In the wings he asked for a width cn 
each side more than equaling that <f 
the proscenium opening and a depth a 
little greater than that of the playing 
area. 

Large storage spaces for scenery and 
props was another vital need described 
by Mr. Cole. These he located aroun | 
the stage where they would be mo:t 
easily accessible to the crew and where 
the scenery could be moved on stage 
without hindrance from small doors and 
narrow twisting passageways. 

Fly room over the stage, he said, is 
needed for vertical shifting of scenery 
and for mounting of lights. This should 
be from two to three times the height 
of the proscenium opening. There should 
be room between the grid and the struc- 
tural supports of the building for crew- 
men to stand upright in order to avoid 
accidents due to low hanging girders. 

Extensive fly space over the stage is 
not an absolute essential, claimed thea- 
tre consultant Jean Rosenthal of Theatre 
Production Service, N.Y. She cited, as 
an example, one theatre which had very 
little fly space in which she had helped 
install an industrial-type monorail and 
zig-zag conveyor system to which all 
scenery and curtains were attached, 
running them off stage into the wings 
when not needed. 

White pine floors for the stage into 
which stage screws can be placed, the 
absence of which constitutes the bug-a- 
bear of many high school directors, was 
one of the demands of Mr. Stainton. 
Another very important but equally 
often ignored need for which he begged 
was adequate access to the stage from 
out of doors for scenery and furniture, 
through large loading doors. He con- 
tinued the cry for more space back 
stage unencumbered by plumbing, win- 
dows and walls which sometimes chop 
up adequate space into unusable units. 

Enough room for storage of costumes 
and trunks as well as hanging space for 
costumes used in the current production 
was stressed by Mr. Kapp as essentia’. 
In addition, dressing rooms are needed 
capable of accommodating the largest 
casts likely to play in the theatre. 


Lighting needs for a well-equippe! 
theatre were described in detail by, 
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Theodore Fuchs, Theatre and Lightin: [ 
Consultant and Director of the Theatr? — 


at Northwestern University. He liste] 
the following as absolute essentials for 
any theatre which uses lighting as a1 
element of design rather than purely fcr 
illuminating purposes. (1) LightinZ 
instruments in concealed openings in the 
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ceiling of the auditorium for covering 
the down stage areas. These should be 
placed at angles With the stage floor of 
35 to 45 degrees. The openings should 
provide for spotlights for stage plays and 
flood projectors for non-dramatic activi- 
ties. (2) Teaser and tormentor spots 
for lighting upstage areas and floods in 
these positions for toning of the set with 
ceep colored gelatines. (3) Floor 
pockets around the outside of the entire 
playing area for portable lights and 
special effects. (4) Grid and fly gallery 
cutlets for lights which are pulled into 
tie flies. (5) Sky cyclorama lighting 
tough upstage for flood projectors and 
cye strips. (6) Footlights and borders 
for non-dramatic uses of the stage. (7) 
Work lights on the grid. (8) A switch- 
hoard with auto-transformer or elec- 
tronic dimmers capable of being con- 
1ected with any circuit by means of a 
| lugging panel; the board to be located 
cither 8 or 9 feet above the stage floor 
ia the wing or, in the case of remote 
control boards, in the auditorium pro- 
jection booth where much better visi- 
bility is provided for the operators. (9) 
Additional portable spots, strips and 
foods for special needs. 

Mr. Fuchs indicated as highly de- 
sirable, pre-setting devices on the con- 
trol board and a director's control sta- 
tion in the auditorium, the latter for 
rehearsal as well as production, with 
work light and communication lines to 
the switchboard operator and_ stage 
managers post. He warned against 
fluorescent lights in the auditorium be- 
cause of their inability to be completely 
dimmed. 

Electricity can make a much greater 
contribution to effective production than 
has hitherto been believed, said George 
Izenour, Engineer from the Yale Uni- 
versity Theatre. He backed up his state- 
ment by explaining the operation and 
effects which could be achieved by the 
electronic switchboard which he has de- 
veloped. Features of the switchboard 
include delicate finger tip control of 
dimmers from a small portable console 
control board, automatic faders with a 
self-timing device, proportional dimming 
of any combination’ of circuits and a 
system for pre-setting several scenes at 
a time. Under commercial production 
this electronic switchboard will probably 
sell for $4,500.00. 

A new sealed-beam spotlight, the PAR 
64, a 500 watt spot, claimed to be more 
effective than the ordinary 2000 watt 
spotlight, is in production, said Abe 
Fader, New York architect, who at one 
time was affiliated with the Federal 
Theatre Project and the GI Air-Corps 
show Winged Victory. PAR’s in smaller 
sizes have considerable value also but are 
vot yet employed extensively by theatre 
people. 

Arena theatre, plays presented on a 
c ntrally located stage with the audience 
C1 two, three, or four sides, represents a 
; an easily adaptable to theatre activities 
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in many places including high schools, 
according to Mr. Macgowan and Edward 
Hearn, Technical Director of the theatre 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. The latter described how they 
had taken over a classroom 32 by 48 feet, 
honeycombed the ceiling with 14 inch 
pipe for mounting their lighting instru- 
ments and pulleys, added wagon stages 
with minimum scenery for some plays, 
installed a switchboard and finally seats 
which could be rearranged on two, three 
or four sides with ease. The result was 
an extremely flexible theatre-in-the- 
round. 


Some scenery on one side of the stage 
with the audience on the other three has 
proved most satisfactory in their theatre. 
A ceiling piece and. a 30 inch curbing 
around the playing area are employed. 
Sometimes the latter takes the form of 
a fence, sometimes wainscotting and 
sometimes a wall. The effect lends a 
slight degree of aesthetic distance to the 
playing area. The floor is appropriately 
repainted for every show and. the scene 
shifting done in the dark. Three light- 
ing sources cover each lighting area. 
These are either baby spots or 4% inch 
Lekolites. As an adjunct to a larger 
stage, an arena theatre is an interesting 
and exciting addition. As a substitute 
stage where a conventional one is not 
obtainable, it answers the need for a 
flexible theatre plant. Its possibilities 
for the high school are very great. 


The theatre should fit the play, not 
the play the theatre, Mr. Macgowan 
said, quoting Appia. Architect and 
theatre people must work together if a 
well-planned theatre is to result. Mr. 
Stainton pointed out that every school 
or community theatre poses an individual 
problem. The theatre people must de- 
cide what their particular needs are and 
then let the architects know. 


We need space, well ordered and 
related, with adequate equipment, con- 


cluded William P. Halstead of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan Theatre and Horace 
W. Robinson, Director of the theatre at 
the University of Oregon. The building 
must be designed from the inside out. 
The people who use the theatre should 
have something to say about it as well 
as the people who pay for it. 
Remember, said Mr. Fader, that thea- 
tre designing is itself a project in emo- 
tion. The building must be related to 
the people’s emotion because plays are 
themselves emotion. The theatre prob- 


ably is a luxury since it is used compara-. 


tively few hours per week; however by 
the same standards so is a church. Both 
are, nevertheless, essential in the emo- 
tional life of a community. A theatre is 
too important to be the work of one 
man, perhaps a disinterested architect. 
Ideally it is the product of the best 
efforts of many planners. 

Imagination in using whatever you 
finally get, or perhaps have, was sug- 
gested by Douglas Haskell, Editor of 
Architectural Forum magazine. In this 


he was firmly backed by Frederick J. 
Kiesler, Technical Director of Julliard 
School of Music. It’s not the mechanics, 
in the end, that really make a show 
but the spirit and feeling for it. If you 
feel confined by your physical theatre 
plan, you will never produce exciting 
shows. Get the best you can, then 
make the most of it. Never be caught 
saying its a poor show because our 
facilities are inadequate. In reality it’s 
your own imagination which is lacking. 





“THE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
AS A THEATRE” 

By Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson 

A government pamphlet which can be 
purchased for only 10¢ (with no charge 
for postage). Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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SUCCESS results from 
experience & training 


4 stages. complete radio & television 
studios, Touring Co.. MA, BA & non 
degree work acting, set design, 
directing, writing, administration. 
TODAY write Gen Mgr for more info. 





COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 
44S. £1 Moline Pasadena 1, Cal. 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
® Operating Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 














THESPIAN RINGS 


New — Beautiful — Official 
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Finely modeled 
gold-filled insignia 
on a sterling silver shank 
For Students and Sponsors 
Students — 1/10 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling shank .. .$5.00 


Sponsors — 1/5 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling silver shank with 
words ‘’Troupe Sponsor’ in the 
shoulders .............. $7.50 


(Prices include excise tax — Ohio 
orders must add 3% sales tax) 


A RING THESPIANS 
WILL BE PROUD TO OWN 


All orders, including ring sizes and checks 
made payable to Gordon B. Miller and 
Co., must be mailed to The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Include name and address. 


Gordon B. Miller & Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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By LOUISE C. HORTON 


1751 Webb #205 
Detroit 6, Michigan 
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DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in this 
Department, news of their productions 
and other significant projects. 








On July 6, 1942, there began a venture 
in children’s theatre which has flourished 
and grown mightily in the nine years 
time. It is the Cranbrook Summer School 
of the Theatre, which operates in the 
Greek Theatre, Cranbrook, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Wonn- 
berger first envisioned this summer thea- 
tre for youngsters, the undertaking was 
modest enough, except for its surround- 
ings. The Wonnbergers watched their 
dream come true on the fabulous George 
G. Booth estate in Cranbrook. The 
grounds roll for acres in every direction. 
There are hills and delightful meadows 
and shady spots which make summer 
rehearsals a pleasure even on the hottest 


ay. 

There is also a beautiful outdoor 
Greek Theatre with a pool behind it 
and a semi-circular green in front. This 
allows for infinitely flexible staging. 

From a small group of youngsters 
that first year, the enrollment grew until 
now it divides itself into three groups: 
the Junior Division, age 9-11; the Inter- 
mediate Division, Junior High age; and 
the Senior Division, High School age and 
older. 

This last summer of 1950, Louise C. 
Horton was appointed Head of the 
Junior Division; Mae Dix, Head of the 
Intermediate Division; and as directors 
in the Senior Division were Michael 
Krause, Head of Dramatics, Marygrove 
College; Burton Wright, radio station, 
WWJ, Detroit; and Mrs. Melvyn Smith. 

Robert L. Stevenson is Technical Di- 
rector. Marion Nevill Kirk, student of 
Martha Graham, is Dance Director. 
Many of the school’s capable assistants 
are alumni of the summer theatre. 

The course of study, which lasts six 
weeks, includes instruction and drill in 
voice, pantomime, creative dramatics, 
acting, direction, make-up and rehearsal 
every morning, Monday to Friday, 9:30- 
12:30. The afternoon from 1:30 to 3:30 
is the recreational period, with swim- 
ming in the attractive pool under com- 
petent direction. 

Every Thursday evening selected short 
plays and scenes are presented at the 
Greek Theatre for parents and friends. 
Scenes are also presented on Friday 
mornings for the staff and students only. 
A period of criticism follows the per- 
formances. 

The last two weeks are devoted to 
preparation and rehearsals for the final 
major productions in each division. All 
productions are given in the Greek Thea- 
tre. 

Last summer the Juniors presented 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream; the Inter- 
mediates, Wish I May, Wish I Might 
(Mae Dix); the Seniors, Seven Sisters 
(Herzceg); Berkeley Square (Balders- 
ton); and Life With Father (Lindsay 


and Crouse). 
° co o 


“In condemning crime comics, any 
so-called ‘entertainment’ where there is 
an excess of shooting, violence, ungram- 
matical language, or unethical conduct, 
the pertinent question arises: “Where can 


suitable entertainment for children be 
found? ” 


It was during such a discussion by the 
Local Council of Women of London, 
Ontario, that high recommendation was 
expressed for the work of the London 
Children’s Theatre, subsidiary of the 
London Little Theatre “opening to chil- 
dren and young people a happier, fuller 
life, rich in cultural interests and bene- 
ficial activities.” 


Quotations are from the June 22, 1950, 
issue of THE NORTHENDER, a weekly news 
and guide published in North London. 


The London Little Theatre itself has 
been organized since 1934, but the 
Children’s Theatre Department has only 
been in existence for two years. The first 
year they did The Frog Fairy, an adap- 
tation of the Grimms Fairy Tale; Legend, 
an original religious play by Hilda Lary 
Hooke, a local playwright; and Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, by Jessie 
Braham White. 

November 26, 1949, they produced 
Pumpkin Pie, by Dorothy V. Wein and 
on December 26, 27, 1949, The Nut- 


cracker and the Mouse King, adapted 
from the fairy tale by Maridon Miller. 

. Last summer they produced on June 
3, The Magic Ring (Lilian Cornelius), 
and The Forest Ring (William C. De- 
Mille). 

The Northender further reports: “This 
is a community effort. Its success is 
shown in the enthusiasm of the children, 
many of whom have appeared in more 
than one play, and who will be in fu- 
ture casts of ‘adult’ plays and indeed, 
make up part of the theatre audienc:. 
Their parents are proud to see ther 
youngsters acquit themselves so well cna 
a stage of the dimensions of the Grand 
Theatre. The young audiences have 
given whole-hearted approval in the 
near sell-out of each performance. Ticket 
sales, mostly through London schools and 
the L.L.T. office, have seated approx:- 
mately 1,200 for each play.” 

Edna Lancaster is Chairman of the 
Children’s Theatre Committee, and Mar- 
garet Glass is Executive-Secretary. 

o 


The National Youth Theatre of New 
York plans a most active season for 
1950-51. Phil Arnold, Managing Direc- 
tor, reports that the group opened at the 
Chicago Fair on August 14 with a forty- 
minute version of Merlin the Magician, 
by Frank Corsaro, the group’s director. 
Merlin the Magician is designed for a 
younger audience age level than of their 
previous shows. 

However, their second road produc- 
tion for the year will make up for that. 
It is Young Ben Franklin, by Charlotte 
Chorpenning, who has been with this 
theatre since its inception and is re- 
garded as one of the driving forces of 
the organization. } 

Following the engagement at the Fair, 
which lasted through Labor Day, they 
returned to New York to start their 
national tour. Phil Arnold writes as 
follows regarding their touring company: 
“Up until Christmas we will be playing 











Harvey Croze 
Scene from a play produced at the Cranbrook Summer School of the Theatre, Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S PLAY 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 


By MADGE MILLER 


The most lovable of folk-tales, told in two hours full of suspense, requiring three 
picturesque settings. 


Cast: three women, one man, one girl, one boy, one cat, extras. 


Hansel and Gretel are sent into the forest to gather berries. There they become separated 
from their father and mother, and guided by fairy music grope their way to an enchanted cottage, 
made of gingerbread, sugar-plums, and lollipops. Here they are captured by the Witch, but with 
the help of Trudi the cat, and the Jack-in-box, they are able to outwit the Witch, transform the 
cat to her rightful shape, release the Forest Fairy from imprisonment, and return to their loving 





father. 
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in the New York area and South as far 
as Texas. After Christmas we will be 
in the midwestern territory. A sample 
of the dates we play in various parts of 
the country are Omaha (three days and 
an audience of about 12,000) Cincinnati 
(a full week, an audience of about 
twenty some-odd thousand); we also 
play in such small towns as Talladega 
and Sylacauga, Alabama. Our tour in- 
cludes about twenty-five to thirty weeks 
per unit.” 

This statistical information should be 
of great interest to other touring chil- 
dren’s theatre companies. 

The National Youth Theatre issues 
study guides to the ‘schools for release 
before the arrival of their productions. 
These guides are designed for correla- 
tion with the school studies. They con- 
tain background material, synopses of 


the plays, and ideas for projects in art 


and composition. It is the hope and aim 
of this organization that their produc- 
tions not only entertain, but also give 
the children in the audiences something 
of lasting educational value as well. 

The group is now planning to go into 
television, with films designed, like their 
live shows, for children’s audiences. 

cod 


Last summer, under the direction of 
Thomas Faunce, Director, the Children’s 
Theatre Practical Workshop of Santa 
Barbara, California, offered just that to 
its students. Their practical workshop 
consisted of actual work of all kinds in 
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' AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 








Royalty for each performance, $15.00 
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children’s theatre, rather than just theory. 

In their own words, their course in- 
structed students in “how to select a 
script and prepare it for production; 
how to cast and direct a play; how to 
design, construct, and paint sets; how 
to plan and execute costumes; how to 
do and teach make-up; how to plan and 
execute lighting; how to plan, make and 
‘do’ properties; how to act for children; 
how to anticipate audience reaction; how 
and where to buy materials; how to get 
by on limited available equipment; how 
to budget, publicize and house manage 
a show; and how to run a performance.” 


All these details are invaluable knowl- 
edge, and absolutely necessary to the 











Harvey Croze 


Another scene of the Cranbrook Summer School 
Theatre. 











running of a successful children’s thea- 
tre. 

The Johns Hopkins Children’s Educa- 
tional Theatre, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Maryland, under the 
direction of Frances Cary Bowen, re- 
ports many interesting innovations. 

The addition of 30 children, 6-8 year 


olds, raises their membership to 120 chil- 


dren, aged 6-16. 

Classes are given in remedial speech 
for children. They also give opportunity 
for observation and research by gradu- 
ate students in speech. Miss Bowen has 
been conducting a workshop in creative 
dramatics at New York University, 
School of Education. She also conducted 
a seminar and demonstrations with negro 
children and teachers at Morgan College, 
Maryland, and at New York University. 

A conference on Drama in the Schools, 
held at Johns Hopkins University on 
April 29, 1950, was so well attended that 
a two-day institute is under considera- 
tion for spring, 1951. 

Last spring, at open dress rehearsals 
for teachers and children in public and 
parochial schools, the curtain remained 
open for observation of teen-age crews 
who shifted scenery during intermissions 
of Huckleberry Finn. Teachers were 
invited backstage to observe make-up 
and costuming. This was done in con- 
nection with children’s theatre workshop 
programs in the Baltimore public schools. 
It created so much interest that it will 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Children’s Theatre 
(Continued from page 21) 


become a part of their regular com- 
munity service. 

Last summer also this group played 
to teachers enrolled in McCoy College 
summer session and to children in the 
Homewood Demonstration School, at 
camps, playgrounds and at orphanages. 

During a six weeks summer session, 
two informal productions of Snow White 
were given with two casts of 8-10 year 
olds. Nine performances of The Patch- 
work Girl of Oz were given with three 
casts of 72 children. Student teachers 
were given an opportunity to conduct 
classes in creative dramatics and to di- 
rect the formal presentations. 

Plans for the present season include 
The Patchwork Girl of Oz; David Cop- 
perfield; The Moor’s Legacy; Mary Pop- 
pins. ° ° . 

The University of Denver Children’s 
Theatre, under the direction of Mavis 
McGrew, produced Sleeping Beauty; The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier; Doodle’s Dilemma; 
Cinderella; Treasure Island; The Emper- 
or's New Clothes. 

Their summer theatre touring stock 
company played ten towns every week 
with a new play each week. They were 
sponsored by the Fox-Intermountain 
Theatres and Denver Post. Their audi- 
ences totaled 40,000 during the season. 

The Children’s Theatre has its own 
staff: Director, Technical Director and 
Technicians. It owns a truck and a 
station wagon. 

The theatre’s plans for this season 
include a series of plays based on The 
Nutcracker Suite, done in Lyric Theatre 
style. 

Theatres interested in bringing in 
touring companies might consider The 
Folktale Puppet Studio of Norwich, 
Vermont. They present two shows: 
Grandma's Little Gray Goat, the story 
of a capricious goat, his disobedience, 
and its consequences; and Color Fanta- 
sies, colorful interpretations of music. 

Basil and Georgia Milovsoroff are the 
producers. Walter Wilkinson, in his 
“Puppets Through America,” writes: “Mi- 
lovsoroff is steeped in folklore, and his 
theatre enshrines all its spirit, its colour, 
its humour and its wisdom. His mario- 
nette theatre is definitely in the world 
of art in every way.” 

co) oo o 

The Children’s Players of the Mac- 
Phail School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
under the direction of Hazel Aamodt, 
added a feature last summer. A teen-age 
group of seven trouped all summer giv- 
ing puppet shows free to children in 
various parks. They also gave several 
outdoor performances of fairy tale plays 
which were very popular. 

2 2 2 

The Tucson Children’s Theatre’s yearly 
program consists of three plays, each 
given in a house of 900 seating capacity; 
several programs of one-acts at a well- 
equipped church; and a weekly half- 
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hour radio program of original drama- 
tizations. Director is Mary MacMurtrie. 
CALENDAR OF PRODUCTION 


Junior Theatre of Southern Oakland 
County, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Little Red Riding Hood ...... October 
Way Down Cellar ..........November 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater . . February 
The Clown Who Ran Away ......May 


Children’s Players of MacPhail School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Jack and the Beanstalk ......... Oct. 4 
Vitamins and Villains .......... Oct. 4 
Little Red Hen .............. February 
er ee April 
Sleeping Beauty ................. July 
The Golden Touch .............. July 
Girl With the Two Faces ......... July 


Johns Hopkins Children’s Educational 
Theatre. 


I 55: a ies ck wt eek November 
| eee February 
Rip Van Winkle ...............March | 
Huckleberry Finn ............... May | 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, July 
The Patchwork Girl of Oz ....Augu:t 





NEW PUBLICATION 
THEATRE ENJOYMENT by Prof. 
Talbot Pearson is now available. 
These series of articles published in 
DRAMATICS last season will appeal 
primarily to those who may be des- 
ignated as “theatre consumers.” 

Price, 60c 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOC. 
College Hill Station, Cinccinnati 24, O. 

















@ SPEND A PENNY FOR ‘OUR THOUGHTS/ 
If you are a dramatic group director of a church—school—college— 
or other organization — it costs but a penny to get the benefits of our 


80 years of “know-how” ¢ 100,000 costumes © 200 experts on... 





COSTUMES FOR YOUR NEXT PLAY 
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EAVES COSTUM 


en ae a eee ees 


E> SEND US A PENNY POSTCARD, TELLING US: 


1. WHAT PLAY your group plans to produce 
2. WHEN your production is scheduled 
3. YOUR GROUP’S NAME, address, and your name 


3 = AND WE WILL SEND YOU: 
) (without cost or obligation) 


1. AN EAVES COSTUME PLOT for your play, 
along with exact layout of (a) the times 
(b) the place of action (c) the costume 
changes for every character and (d) an easy-to- 


visualize description of every costume. 


2. MEASUREMENT BLANKS and other helpful 


data, and. . 
3. AN ESTIMATE OF THE EXACT COST 


E COMPANY, 


STREET e FAVES BUILDING a 





tive 


NEW YORK 19.N_ Y 





@ EAVES—America’s largest renting costumer—maintains a special department 


that caters to private schools, colleges and church groups. Reasonable rates. 
“COSTUMES BY EAVES” « A Famous By-Line of the Theatre for Over 80 Years 
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Alabama 


Bear Creek 
Decatur 
Dothan 


Arizona 


Benson 
Buckeye 
Miami 
Scottsdale 
Superior 


Arkansas 


Batesville 
Gravette 
Jonesboro 
Lamar 
Mansfield 


California 


Dinuba 
Etna 

Los Angeles 
Moorpark 
Mount Shasta 
Oceanside 
Placentia 
Placerville 
Puente 

Red Bluff 
Sacramento 
Strathmore 
Tustin 
Ukiah 
Visalia 
Woodland 


Colorado 


Cheraw 

Cortez 

Erie 

Manitou Springs 
Monte Vista 
Ouray 


Connecticut 


Hartford 
Meriden 
Winsted 


Florida 


Avon Park 
Branford 

De Land 
Jacksonville 
Orlando 
Tavares 
Warrington 


idaho 


Boise 
Clifton 
Eagle 

Filer 

Malad City 
Wallace 


Annawan 
Auburn 
Augusta 
Ava 
Capron 
Carlinville 
Carriers Mills 
Chebanse 
Chicago 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Edinburg 
Fairbury 
Farina 
Farmington 
Forrest 
Forreston 
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Galesburg 
Geneseo 
“Glenarm 
Grant Park 
Grayville 
Hindsboro 
Hinsdale 
Johnson City 
Joy 
Kenney 
Kewanee 
Kirkland 
Lake Villa 
Leroy 
Mansfleld 
Mendon 
Moline 
Morrison 
Mt. Carmel 
Mt. Pulaski 
Oswego 
Pesotum 
Riverside 
Roberts 
Rock Falls 
Rock Island 
Roxana 
Rushville 
Springfield 
Stewardson 
Sullivan 
Taylorville 
Varna 
Vienna 
Warren 
Watseka 


West Chicago 
Wheaton 


Indiana 


Bloomfield 
Burlington 
Carthage 
Clinton 
Dupont 
Fulton 
Goodland 
Greenfield 
Hamilton 
Hebron 
Montpelier 


North 
Manchester 


North Webster 
Richmond 
Roann 

Selma 

Spencer 
Sullivan 

Tell City 
Terre Haute 
Warren 


West 
Middletown 


Wolcottville 


lowa 


Ackley 

Albia 
Aplington 
Bagley 

Buffalo 
College Springs 
Cornell 

Crystal Lake 
Doon 

Eariville 

Exira 

Green Mountain 
lowa Falls 
Lewis 

Maxwell 
Missouri Valley 
Monticello 
Nashua 
Northwood 
Roland 

Storm Lake 


Strawberry 
Point 


Washington 
Waukon 
Whiting 
Winterset 


Kansas 


Anthony 
Auburn 
Cedar Vale 
Chapman 
Council Grove 
Delphos 
Dighton 
Frontenac 
Garden City 
Holton 
Kansas City 
Kinsley 
Lakin 
Larned 

Lost Springs 


Michigan 


Baraga 
Beaverton 
Belleville 
Brown City 
Chelsea 
Crosswell 
Clio 
Galesburg 
Grand Rapids 
Hancock 
Hemlock 
Imlay City 
Lake Linden 
Lake Orion 
Marine City 
Mattawan 
Muskegon 
Newberry 
Ontonagon 
Parchment 
Parma 


Granite Falls 
Grey Eagle 
Hill City 
Holloway 
Houston 
Kasson 
Kerkhoven 
Lake Park 
Mahnomen 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Onamia 
Pillager 
Preston 
Rose Creek 
Saint Paul 
Springfield 
Spring Grove 
Wells 
Wheaton 
Winona 


Roundup 
Shelby 
Valier 
Wolf Point 


Nebraska 


Ainsworth 
Alexandria 
Crawford 
David City 
Ericson 
Neligh 
O'Neill 
Rising City 
Schuyler 
Shelton 
Springview 
Sutton 


New Jersey 


Bound Brook 

















Want to Join the Army 


OF THOSE PRODUCING 


The Inner Willy 


A Whimsically Fascinating Comedy in 3 Acts 








The Hundreds of Schools Listed on This 
i Page Represent Only a Part of That Daily 
1 -Increasing Army of Satisfied Customers 
| Who Have Already Produced This Front- 
Rank Play ! 





ll . 4 Men, 7 Women @ Books, 85c @ Royalty $1-$25 
on the famous Row-Peterson Percentage Plan 








~ Row, Peterson 


Evanston, Illinois 


and Gompany 


White Plains, New York 

















Mulvane 
Osage City 
Paola 

Scott City 
Sedgwick 
Stafford 
Virgil 
Wamego 
Wilmore 


Maine 


South Portland 
Turner Center 
Winthrop 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
Chelmsford 
Springfield 


Pontiac 
Richmond 
Scottville 
Stephenson 
Stockbridge 
Tecumseh 
Union City 
Vassar 


Minnesota 


Appleton 
Arlington 
Ashby 
Aurora 
Bigfork 
Breckenridge 
Buhl 

Cook 
Cottonwood 
Crookston 
Elmore 


Missouri 


Clarence 
Concordia 
Grain Valley 
limo 
Jefferson City 
King City 

La Plata 
Lee’s Summit 
Pleasant Hill 
Russellville 
St. Genevieve 
St. Joseph 

St. Louis 
Shelbina 
Sweet Springs 
Waynesville 


Montana 


Big Sandy 
Edgar 


Carteret 
Fort Lee 
Freehold 
Vineland 
Woodstown 


New York 


Altamount 
Bath 
Brewster 
Callicoon 
Cohocton 
Dunkirk 
Ellenville 
Frewsburg 
Genesco 
Gorham 


Holland Patent 


Homer 
Madison 
Middleport 
Purdy Station 


Richfield 
Springs 
Rochester 
Seneca Falls 
Warrensburg 
Windham 


North Dakota 


Fargo 
Grafton 
Halliday 
Hunter 
Lefor 

Max 

Valley City 
Westhope 


Ohio 


Beallsville 


Columbia 
Station 


Crestline 
Frankfort 
Germantown 
Harrison 
Holgate 
Huron 
Marion 

New Carlisle 
New Lexington 
New London 
North Ridgevil'e 
Nova 
Oberlin 

Ohio City 
Republic 
Richmond 
Richwood 
Risingsun 
Spencervi'tle 
Springfield 
Strongsville 
Uniontown 
Westerville 
Youngstown 


Oregon 


Athena 
Condon 
Elgin 

Elmira 
Gaston 
Harrisburg 
Junction City 
Lebanon 

Mill City 
Scappoose 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown 
Apollo 
Bentleyville 
Boswell 
Bridgeville 
Brookline 
Carlisle 

East McKeesport 
Honesdale 
Kylertown 
Marion Center 
Middleburg 
Mountaindale 
Nazareth 
Nuremberg 


Sheffield 
State College 


Stroudsburg 
Terre Hill 
Wilcox 
Wilkes-Barre 
York 
Youngsville 


South Dakota 


Custer 

Egan 
Springfield 
Wessington 


Tennessee 


Athens 
Chattanooga 
Madisonville 
Rogersville 
South Pittsburg 


Texas 


Anton 
Columbus 
Comanche 
Cotulla 
Hearne 
Longview 
Luling 

Mt. Pleasant 
Navasota 
Olney 

Pecos 
Perryton 
Saratoga 
Wellington 
Weslaco 
Whitewright 
Woodville 


Virginia 


Cape Charles 
Charlotte 

Court House 
Natural 

Bridge Station 
Pulaski 


Washington 


Anacortes 
Arlington 
Battle Ground 
Bremerton 
Castle Rock 
Clarkston 
Colfax 
Enumclaw 
Hoquiam 
Issaquah 
Kalama 
Montesano 
Moxee City 
Port Angeles 
Port Townsend 
Silverdale 


West Virginia 


Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
Morgantown 
Nutter Fort 
Ravenswood 
Rowlesburg 
Shepherdstown 
Wilsonburg 


Wisconsin 


Abbotsford 
Algoma 
Auburndale 


Black River 
Falls 


Gillett 
Grantsburg 
Lakemills 
Lancaster 
Loyal 
Maiden Rock 
Manitowoc 
Mineral Point 
Montello 


North Fond 
du Lac 


Oshkosh 
Poynette 
Sheboygan Falls 
Whitehall 
Wilmot 
Wisconsin Dells 
Withee 
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Johnstown, Brownsville, Two Pa. Troupes, 
Win Handbill Honors for Second Consecutive Year 


For the second consecutive year two 
Pennsylvania schools are awarded first 
place honors in the Printed Program and 
Mimeographed sections of the 1949-50 
Handbill Competition sponsored by The 
National Thespian Society. Central 
Senior High School, Johnstown, Pennsy]- 
vania, is the school so honored in the 
Printed Handbill Section; Brownsville, 
Pa., Senior High School, in the Mimeo- 
graphed Section. All additional awards 
in both sections have been announced 
and cash prizes and Thespian Certifi- 
cates of Recognition sent to the winners. 
Entries in the 1949-50 Handbill contest 
numbered 422 printed and 948 mimeo- 
graphed programs. 


Printed Program Awards 


Central Senior High School, Johns- 
town, Pa., (Thespian Troupe 660), had, 
as it did last year, a rather unique and 
original program for the play Lost Hori- 
zon, sponsored jointly by the Senior Class 
of 1950 and the Thespians. Its two-toned 
cover with its gray background, its 
uniqueness in presenting the synopsis 
of the play and in using photographs 
for the cast of characters instead of 
listing them, its feature of having indi- 
viduals of the school and the city express 
their opinions of “Shangri-La,” its ex- 
cellent history of its Thespian Society 
with the complete membership role — 
all combined to make this program the 
most outstanding. Edith F. Paul directs 
dramatics and Thespian activities at this 
school. (Cash prize of $5.00 and Thes- 
pian Certificate of Recognition. ) 


Runner-up Honors go to Noblesville 
High School (Thespian Troupe 24), 
Noblesville, Indiana, with its program 
of Kind Lady. In addition to the regular 
features there are a brief review of the 
play, a history of the school and of 
Thespian Troupe 24, pertinent informa- 
tion of each member of the cast, and its 
unique feature of explaining the curricu- 
lar departments and the extra-curricular 
activities of the school, thus using Dra- 
matics and the Thespian troupe to sell 
the aims and the ideals of the school 
to the community. Elna C. Hunter di- 
rected the play and is the sponsor of the 
Thespian Troupe. (Cash prize of $3.00 
and Thespian Certificate of Recogni- 
tion. ) 

Third place honors, an additional 
award this year, go to San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, High School (Thespian Troupe 
435) for its comprehensive but inex- 
pensive program of John Loves Mary, 
produced by the Senior Play Production 
Class. As a large number of high schools 
are restricted in compiling expensive pro- 
grams, this handbill was selected because 
it included within four pages most of 
the information necessary for a good 
program. Its cover sheet is good with 
a heart-shaped cut set off with pictures 
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of members of the cast. Information of 

the author, the play itself, the cast, and 

the other productions of the school over 

a period of years are tersely written. 

Robert L. Rivera, Thespian Sponsor, was 

the supervising director. (Cash prize of 

$1.00 and Thespian Certificate of Recog- 
nition. ) 

Honorable mention in the Printed Pro- 
gram Section was awarded to each of the 
following handbills (Thespian Certifi- 
cate of Recognition awarded to each 
Troupe): 

THE GREEN PASTURES and BUD- 
DIES, Helena, Montana, High School, 
Thespian Troupe 745, Doris Marso- 
lais Marshall, Sponsor. 


I REMEMBER MAMA, and A DATE 
WITH JUDY, Spanish Fork, Utah, 
High School, Thespian Troupe 25, B. 
Davis Evans, Sponsor. 


EASTWARD IN EDEN, William Penn 
Sr. High School, York, Pa., Thespian 
Troupe 520, Margaretta Hallock, Spon- 
sor. 


FOG ISLAND, Danville, Illinois, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 59, Mary 
Miller, Sponsor. 


A CHILD IS BORN, Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Oregon, Thespian 
Troupe 124, Melba Day Sparks, Spon- 
sor. 


A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY, Harrisburg, 
Illinois, Township High School, Thes- 
pian Troupe 16, Lolo F. Eddy, Spon- 
sor. 


Mimeographed Handbills 


To Brownsville, Pa., Senior High 
School, Thespian Troupe 187, goes again 
the top award for Mimeographed Hand- 
bills. The Nineteenth Annual Awards 
Banquet program is easily the best book- 
let submitted in this section. “Its com- 
plete role of Thespians, active, alumni, 
and honorary, its unique presentation of 
the program by acts, its own original 
Thespian pledge, Thespian awards, pur- 
poses, activities, history, clinics and con- 
ferences make it a real contribution of 
the society to the school and community. 
Jean E. Donahey is the sponsor of 
Troupe 187. (Cash award of $5.00 and 
a Thespian Certificate of Recognition. ) 

The second award goes to Forest Lake, 
Minnesota, Consolidated High School 
which received a charter during the past 
year in National Thespians, Troupe 1026. 
The a po is the Speech Class Presen- 
tation of Seven One-act Plays. It con- 
tains an explanation of the purposes of 
the Speech Classes, a description of the 
initiation exercises of Troupe 1026, the 
aims of the society, the future Thespian 
organization, participation in the Foren- 
sic contest, and the casts for the seven 
one-act plays. Jean D. Peterson is the 
sponsor of Troupe 1026. (Cash prize of 
$3.00 and a Thespian Certificate of Rec- 
ognition. ) 





Would your children like a Christmas Play ? 
WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden ha: 
been played over 10,000 times, and called “the 
Christmas standby.” 


Theme: a boy gives his heart with his good deed 


Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. Scene: 
simple interior backed by a vision scene of c 
church chancel. Costumes: medieval. Music 
beautiful and adapted to the play. 


Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the 
New York TIMES, says: . 

“For Christmas observances nothing surpasses 
the simple miracle play with its fervor and dignity 
and its almost superstitious faith. ‘Why the 
Chimes Rang’ by Miss McFadden puts all the 
cathartic beauties of this type of drama within 
the range of amateur organizations.” 


Price 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 











Third Honors, a new award added 
this year, is awarded to Griffith Institute 
and Central High School, Springville, 
New York, Thespian Troupe 847. In 
addition to the regular features the fol- 
lowing are included in the program: 
purpose of the Drama Department, Story 
of the Play, Meet the Cast, notes on fu- 
ture plays and a brief history of the 
Thespian Society. Bernard Green is the 
director and sponsor of the society. 
(Cash prize of $1.00 and a Thespian 
Certificate of Recognition. ) 

Honorable Mention was given to the 
following programs with each school 
receiving a Thespian Certificate of Rec- 
ognition: 

MYSTERY IN BLUE, Oakwood Twp. 
High School, Muncie, Ill., Thespian 
Troupe 62, Ann Ogan, Director. 

MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS and JANE 
EYRE, Memorial High School, Ely, 
Minnesota, Thespian Troupe 576, 
Elizabeth Gjervik, Sponsor. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW, Nelson W. 
Aldrich High School, Lakewood, R. I., 
Thespian Troupe 672, Daniel Turner, 
Sponsor. 

All programs submitted were in the 
majority of cases well planned with 
colorful and original covers. However. 
final judgment was based upon content 
as the program is the best means to sell 
the dramatics projects of the school to 
the school-at-large and to the com- 
munity. It is recommended that at least 
one program a year be so elaborate as tc 
include in addition to the required ma- 
terial the following: synopsis of the plot 
of the play, production notes, calendar 
of past and coming productions, history 
of the local Thespian organization, infor- 
mation concerning the author of the 
play, and if the cost is not too prohibi- 
tive, several pictures of the play in re- 
hearsal. 

Entries of outstanding programs for 
the 1950-51 contest are now being ac- 
cepted with the results to be announced 
next fall. The contest is open only to 
secondary schools affiliated with The 
National Thespian Society. 
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THE TWO NEW HITS 
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d 3 ACT COMEDY. 9m., 7 w., 1 interior set. From the book by 
e Frank B. Gilbreth Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey, dramatized 
sy by Perry Clark. 
n 
L. This fresh, founded-on-fact play is a “once in a 
: Ol lifetime’’ opportunity. The humor is genuine and 
yi delightful, and the story has meaning and impor- 
» BG] tance. This play is especially easy to cast and 
ef | produce. With its outstanding reputation, you are 
e | likely to experience the overwhelming public re- 
yt | action that demands the posting of the ““Held Over’ 
n | | sign, and “’Standing Room Only.” 
™ Royalty, $35.00 Price 85c 
ol 
C- 
OUR 
in 
y> ; 
‘1! MISS BROOKS | 
V. .. 
., 3 ACT COMEDY. 12 w., 5 m., 1 interior set. Adapted from the original 
ms material of R. J. Mann by Perry Clark. 
- The famous, engaging, trouble-getting-into, English teacher, 
, ' is presented here in a charming comedy that will especially 
nt delight your. audience. Against her will Miss Brooks is 
a]] suddenly saddled with the job of presenting the high school 
tc play, and the uproarious complications that result makes 
n- this one of the most hilarious and true-to-life comedies 
~ we’ve ever had the pleasure to offer. 
“ Royalty, $35.00 Price 85c 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 
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COTTAGE GROVE, OREGON 
Cottage Grove High School 
(Thespian Troupe 686) 

Papa Says ‘No’", Tom Sawyer, Growing Pains; 
Pu le Towers (operetta); The Best There Is, 
Nobody Sleeps, and Belle (one-act plays). 
Ethel Krauss is sponsor, and Gardner Sellers, 
assistant. The Best There Is was presented by 
the troupe at the district drama festival. The 
other two one-act plays were given entirely by 
freshmen. Members attended the state drama 
conference at Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oregon where The Taming of the Shrew was 
presented. Anne Hill, junior, was elected 
Best Thespian of the Year. 

—Rosemary Rickard, Secretary 


STERLING, COLORADO 
Sterling High School 
(Thespian Troupe 87) 

Full length plays: Mother Is a Fresh- 
man, Life with Father; one-act plays: 
Sky Fodder, Which Is the Way to Boston, 
Why I am a Bachelor. Participated in 
conference play festival and a radio pro- 
gram and presented programs for out- 
side organizations of the community. 
Thespian Sponsor is Marianne Vodicka. 

—Barbara Larsen, Secretary 
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CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Concord High School 
(Thespian Troupe 202) 

Full length plays: George Washington 
Slept Here, Mother Is a Freshman, 
Ladies of the Jury; one-act plays: Con- 
trast, The Ugly Duckling, He Done Her 
Wrong. Participated in three radio 
broadcasts and staged programs for the 
various civic organizations. Many of the 
troupe saw The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner at Catawba College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. — Blanche Stewart, 
Troupe Sponsor 


SEBRING, OHIO 
McKinley High School 
(Thespian Troupe 666) 

Full length plays: Life with Father, 
sponsored by the Rotary Club for the 
benefit of the crippled children; Seven- 
teenth Summer. One-act plays: Christ- 
mas Memories. Fifteen new members 
added to the troupe, sponsored by Es- 
tella Crewson.—Dorothy Fairbanks, Sec- 
retary 

















HAPPILY SINGLE 


Comedy by Bettye Knapp 





Six Men, Seven Women 4 extra m. bit parts Royalty, $10.00 Price, 60 Cents 





Havana Buffman and Mitch Ellis have three ambitions — to loll in a hammock some- 
where in Havana, to assemble a band and, most importantly — to have Andy Cully 
finish his painting, win the Westchester Award and make the first two ambitions possible. 
They have encouraged Andy to leave his teaching job and his fiance, Eleanor, and 
have rented a garret in New York. They‘ve been living on Andy‘s pay as an illustrator 
for two years and are urging him to paint the “‘typical American girl’’ which is the 
subject of the contest. The prize is five thousand dollars and, although Andy hasn’‘t 
found a face for the girl and the contest ends in three days,,Havana and Mitch blithely 
make plans for spending the money. Then Eleanor is to arrive and marry Andy. 
Havana hurriedly arranges for Violet Griswald, a spinster, to announce her engagement 
to Andy, the idea being that Eleanor will fly back home in a rage and Andy’s prize 
money will be secure. At the crucial time Violet gets sick, but with the help of Mr. 
Delaney, who seems to have an endless supply of expensive rings, Havana convinces 
Lynn Wilson she must pose as Andy’s fiance. It’s all for art’s sake for Lynn is also 
competing for the Westchester Award and, paint being thicker than water, she can’t 
stand to think of Andy’s talent being neglected. Lynn acts her part but the result 
doesn’t come off as planned. On his way to see Eleanor, Andy is caught with $39,000 
worth of rings in his pocket. He is sweating under a third degree, unable to explain 
how he got them. Then six witnesses appear for the happy ending; Mr. Delaney ex- 
plains the rings; Eleanor and Mitch are married; Andy throws his arms around Lynn; 
and Havana plumps himself into Violet’s lap after she recites some of the advantages 
of matrimony. 


BAKER'S PLAYS « 


569 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, 
MASSACHUSETTS and DENVER 2, COLO. 
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DOVER, DELAWARE 
Dover High School 
(Thespian Troupe 489) 


Full length play: Berkeley Square. 
As Ocean City, N.J., gave the same 
play, the casts were exchange guests. 
Mothers of the cast took comple'e 
charge in obtaining the furniture and 
props for the stage setting. One-a:t 
plays: Sunday Costs Five Pesos, Mr. .’. 
Invited parents of the student body ‘o 
see the one-act plays as part of a Publ c 
Relations project. Participated in Sta‘e 
Festival, presenting Mooncalf Mugfor:!. 
Saw Miss Susan Peters in The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street and were invited gues’s 
to an evening of three one-act plays 
given by the Speech Department of 
Wesley Junior College.—Myrtle C. Cub- 
bage, Troupe Sponsor. 


WEST LINN, OREGON 
West Linn High School 
(Thespian Troupe 870) 


Full length play: Best Foot Forward; 
radio: two 15-minute broadcasts of 
foreign fairy tales; presented a ten-week 
series of children’s scripts; puppetry: 
The Princess Who Had Everything, a 
puppet show taken on tour. Joint initia- 
tion and banquet held in May. Troupe 
attended Inside U.S.A. in Portland, met 
Miss Beatrice Lillie in person and pre- 
sented her with a certificate, making her 
an Honorary Member of the National 
Thespian Society. — Alexander Hays, 
Troupe Sponsor 


TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 
Tenafly High School 
(Thespian Troupe 992) 

Full-length play: Night of January 16; 
one-act plays: Romance Is a Racket, She 
Was Only a Farmer's Daughter, Elmer, 
Goodnight, Please, The Story of a Dead 
Woman; operettas: The Merry Widow. 
Troupe attended two Broadway plays, 
Touch and Go and Lost in the Stars.— 

Helen Casady, Troupe Sponsor 





DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old 
house on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one 
generation opposes the next in a drama of 
powerful emotion. The characters are seven 
men, five women. 





“It forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to become a part of it, and, out of sheer 
nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its 
vilicin . . . makes you writhe and twist in 
suspense” —John Mason Brown, Post. 


Royalty: $25:00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


24 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N. Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Price: 85 cents 
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14 East 38th St. ‘ 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. New York 16, NY. : 
A few new plays listed in our new revised and complete catalogue. (While some of the plays 5 
: here listed are not available for immediate production, others are, in certain parts of the : 
country. At all events, please write for information about each of these plays.) : 
7 % 
| THE MAN MONTSERRAT 
S Psychological drama by Mel Dinelli Adaptation by Lillian Hellman from the 
t Cloth covers only, price, $2.25 French play by Emmanuel Robles. 
: c y CK Cloth covers, price, $2.25 
LUTTERBU 
Comedy by Benn Levy, price, 85c LOVE ME LONG 
Comedy by Doris Frankel, price, 85c 
| _ MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
f Comedy by Walter Bullock & Daniel Archer, THE WISTERIA TREES 
k : price, 85c Drama by Joshua Logan. Cloth covers, price, $2.50 
; | 
- ANNA LUCASTA THE RAT RACE . 
- Drama by Philip Yordan, price, 85c Play by Garson Kanin. Cloth covers, price, $2.25 
I 
: The following plays, which were formerly available only in cloth bindings, some of which 
have been out of print for some time, are now available in paper-bound acting editions at 
85 cents each. 
. THE DOUGHGIRLS LIGHT UP THE SKY 
: IDIOT’S DELIGHT OF MICE AND MEN 
d 
" MISSOURI LEGEND THE WINSLOW BOY 
EDWARD MY SON LADY IN THE DARK 
4 THE HEIRESS LIFE WITH MOTHER 
| DREAM GIRL MY DEAR CHILDREN 
ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS 
THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 
KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE 
SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PLAYS, FREE.OF CHARGE 
14 East 38th St: 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. society ; 
| 
|} i 
, 





Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 
Prices effective 8-1-49 






Officiel 10K Pins Charms 
D Sie .. os . i diewscd $5.50 $5.50 
RE re ee eet 5.50 5.50 

Official, gold plated 
PD. 6c ec cdwawss LD 1.50 1.50 


Gold 
Guerds (Additional) Sterling Plated 


ID kn ce ce ba ee ba $0.75 $0.75 
Official, Wreath 0.90 0.90 


Gold 
Keys Sterling Plated 
Se $2.00 $2.25 
Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Tax 
All orders must be sent directly to 


The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
Be SE iiss saan od aided $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders, 
Miaimum order, 2 quires. 





Official Jeweler to National Thespian Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


Glendale High School 
(Thespian Troupe 812) 


Full-length plays: Rose of the Rancho, 
Double Door; one-act play: Allison's 
Lad; musicals: Sweethearts, Student 
Talent Vaudeville Show. Read and 
studied current Broadway plays, and 
plays by foreign authors at troupe meet- 
ings. Presented a United Nations Pro- 
gram for the general public, at the school 
assembly, and over the radio. Held in- 
itiation with prominent speaker, Eliza- 
beth Talbot Martin, who spoke on Vicis- 
situdes of the Theatrical Career. At- 
tended Pasadena Playhouse Drama 
Clinic. Participated in the one-act play 
tournament, Pasadena Playhouse, Speech 
Teacher’s Festival (won first place in 
acting scenes), and the Thespian Fes- 
tival, Pomona High School. Marian L. 
Underwood is the Troupe Sponsor. — 
Pearlyne Crowley, Secretary 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
Hampton High School 
(Thespian Troupe 300) 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Jane Eyre, What a Life, full-length plays; 
Seach Me, one-act play. Participated in 
the Virginia State Drama Festival, win- 
ning a distinguished rating in the Dis- 
trict Contest; superior, at the state finals 
at the University of Virginia. Nineteen 
students earned Thespian membership. 
—William C. Kramer, Troupe Sponsor 





Fifth National Thespian 
Convention, Dec. 28, 29 


Indications point toward a large regis- 
tration of Thespian Sponsors from the 
1071 troupes at the Fifth National Con- 
vention of The National Thespian So- 
ciety scheduled for December 28, 29, 
at Hotels Commodore and Roosevelt, New 
York City. This convention is a part of 
the Mid-Century Speech Conference (Dec. 
27 to 30), sponsored by the Speech As- 
sociation of America, The American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association and the 
National Thespians. The Thespian Con- 
vention meetings are scheduled for the 
mornings only so that delegates will be 
free to attend other events planned by 
the three organizations. 

The business sessions will include re- 
ports of the progress of the society dur- 
ing the past five years by members of 
the National Council and Board of Trus- 
tees and reports of the past and proposed 
future projects by the chairmen of the 
various committees. Election of mem- 
bers to the National Council and Board 
of Trustees for the next five years will 
also take place. A special feature will 
be the address to be delivered by a 
nationally known New York actor (not 
yet selected) at the Thespian sponsored 
meeting of the conference on Friday af- 
ternoon, Dec. 29, at 2:15. The complete 
program of the convention will appear 
in the December issue of DRAMATICS. 

Sponsors planning to attend the con- 
vention and conference are urged to 
send in their hotel reservations at once 
as over 3,000 delegates of the three or- 
ganizations are expected to attend. Spon- 
sors are also urged to use the services of 
the Languild Convention Service. 
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i PLAYS BY DONALD PAYTON 
49> 2 
$2 % 
23 (See catalog index) 4} 
as 24 
22 We have used more of Donald Payton’s plays than that of a other one author, because his writings fit the high school age so perfectly $$ 
23 and the students just beg for more of them. Plays which are really suited to high school age are so hard to find that we wish more authors % 
2% would follow his example and give us more material like this for these boys and girls. —Mrs. Hershel B. Fulmer, Director of Dramatics, i 
2 Baytown, Texas. 2 
% 3-ACT PLAYS % 
2% HONEY IN THE HIVE REST ASSURED THE AWKWARD PAUSE NO PLACE LIKE HOME 33 
2% BOARDING HOUSE REACH JUST DUCKY DESPERATE AMBROSE 9 
49> & 
z 1-ACT PLAYS i 
2% «6 LIFE O’ THE PARTY SHOCK OF HIS LIFE DATE FOR BOBBY SOX BOBBY SOX STONEY JONES 3 
33 WILBUR’S WILD NIGHT WILBUR FACES LIFE UNCLE TOM’S CRABBIN’ LISTEN, DAD FOXY GRANDMA $ 
3 SURE AS YOU‘RE BORN WILBUR MINDS THE BABY SAY UNCLE CUTE AND PEPPY LOVE HITS WILBUR $3 
, 
2 % 
$3 Directors in every state pronounce Donald Payton’s plays “the best ever given here.” 24 
2% =e MIAMI, FLA.: “Thanks for the ‘Payton’ Plays—we BLUEFIELD, W. VA.: “Our hats are off to Donald JAMESTOWN, N. Y.: “It was a riot of fun to pro- 3 
22 will produce the Boarding House Reach next.’ Payton who really knows how to write enjoyable duce — let’s have more plays like them.” Pe 
2% 4 =NEW YORK, N.Y.: “The audience had a gleeful teen-age plays.” CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.: “The best suited plays for 2% 
$2 time — there was much laughter and generous JACKSON, MISS.: “Payton plays are top notch here Junior High School | have ever seen. 2 
$2 applause.” ; — the plot and dialogue are superb.” SACRAMENTO, CALIF.: “Payton plays are clean, 2 
$ LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: “Brilliant comedies, easy to OAKLAND, CALIF.: “One of the best we have ever Wholesome, entertaining, full of chuckles and — % 
P24 stage, received with warm enthusiasm here.” given.” hearty laughs. 2 
, <a * 
%% HOUSTON, TEX.: “The best plays we have ever CLEVELAND, OHIO: “A thoroughly delightful play PITTSBURGH, PA.: “I am looking for another  % 
p24 produced — a howling success here.’ — situations natural and comic.” seanmenee saneee » “Moth Fath d Child 2 
% PITTSBURGH, PA.: “The Maxwell Family is really HARRISBURG, PA.: “Gee, that was a swell play! howled at the spine tickling ees nani % 
3 loved and enjoyed by all.” Are there any more like it?” BREMERTON, WASH.: “The cleverest plays we have % 
ee ] 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.: “it was a complete suc- DECATUR, MISS.: “The most delightful comedies ever given.” sid 2 
4 “ “a . . “ 
$3 cess for teachers, pupils, parents and everybody. we have produced in a long time. NEWARK, DELA.: “Delightful comedies — fitted 2% 
P24 — ee MINN.: “One of the successful plays MANKATO, MINN.: “‘‘Audience appeal was very well for youth.” | 24 
P pas ° . . sa 4a ’ 
% a... 4 2. ee a eS : . . SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.: “ ‘Payton’ plays are a huge % 
P24 LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: ‘The funniest comedies ever success here. % 
92 CLEVELAND, 0.: “The dialogue was snappy, the presented to our student body.” SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF.: “A crowd pleaser from 2 
$3 setting simple, the audience really ate it up.” BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.: “The audience was con- _ Start to finish — has sparking dialogue.” 4 
$2 TOLEDO, 0.: “One of the best received plays here.” vulsed in laughter.” SAN DIEGO, CALIF.: ‘Typically American situations.” 2% 
4 
. Send for our Free 1951 Catalog (144 Pages). ¢ 
‘ HEUER Y 
i PUBLISHING COMPA i 
2 i 
° 4) 
34 Cedar Rapids, lowa % 
‘ 
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: Photo — E. Kingsley Walter a 
5 Premiere production at Robert Daggett’s Playhouse, Westboro, Mass. Ife 
2 

« Flory penereen is almost sweet sixteen and never nostalgic scenes. Involved in the proceedings are a 

aus been kissed. But not for lack of trying. From The such rewarding characters as Millie, her best friend; of 

ois Month of Charlie (Act |) to The Month of Phillip Flory’s understanding mother; her matter-of-fact ay 
au _ Ill), Flory devotes every waking moment to little sister; her sister’s equally matter-of-fact girl aI 

a ee the Opposite Sex.’” Persian Love Drops, friend; the Christian Endeavor girls; Mr. Peabody, aus 

x Christian Endeavor, and haus Steps to True Beauty important only because he has an eligible son; and alt 

as sic Reupataegstbnatase casa bop, of course, the procession of boys: disdainful Charlie; * 

au herself ‘passable’ until that miraculous 16th birth- eaaneanaan et pee Gil d finall « 

as day when overnight she’ll suddenly become gor- eo ar. ee ee ere en is a 

Sys geous and devastatingly beautiful. Here is a teen- ne SE TTR FES TORE pees, TEPEeT Tne ay 

aN age comedy at its best. Laid in 1928, the golden and unusual situations have the advantage of being ey 

BIS age of the ‘banana split and Gloria Swanson, it both true to life and hilarious. Directors will enjoy Ne 

at high-lights the similarities of the flapper and the staging it, students will love working in it, and at 

* bobby-soxer in some wildly funny and touchingly parents will see it with nostalgia. and delight. * 

a a 

a 5 MEN, 7 WOMEN INTERIOR. 1928 COSTUMES BOOKS, 85c. ROYALTY, $25.00 x 
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PLAYS & READINGS 


THREE ACT PLAYS 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


x *k* * 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
PAGEANTS 


x *k * 


HUMOROUS READINGS 
DRAMATIC READINGS 


ORATIONS 
x *k * 


PIANOLOGUES 
ACTION SONGS 


x kk * 


MINSTREL MATERIAL 
STUNTS AND NOVELTIES 





Send for free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove, Des Moines 11, Ia. 











FOR 


SOUND 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R. P. M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


international Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington St. E., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








RICHLAND, WASHINGTON 
Columbia High School 
(Thespian Troupe 640) 

Full-length plays: Dulcy, Seventeenth 
Summer; one-act plays: The Efficiency 
Expert, The Widow’s Plight, The Broom- 
stick Beauty, Wilbur Faces Facts, Her 
Christmas Wish, Boomerang, Henry's 
Mail Order Wife; musicals: F.A.A. Style 
Show, Junior Review, High Neighbor, 
Pep Club Review, March of Dimes Bene- 
fit. Visited neighboring towns to see 
Seventeenth Summer, Our Town. As- 
sisted with the installation of Troupe 
509. The Troupe Sponsor is Genevieve 
Luckey.—Martha Pryor, Secretary 


VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
Visalia Union High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1074) 

Full-length play: Every Family Has 
One; one-act play: Thank You, Doctor; 
musical: Christmas Vespers. Studied 
make-up, stagecraft, one-act plays, inter- 
pretations at Troupe meetings. Several 
members of the troupe attended play at 
Hanford High School.— Agnes Solvs- 
berg, Secretary 


TOCCOA FALLS, GEORGIA 
Toccoa Falls High School 
(Thespian Troupe 761) 

Full-length plays: The Amazing Ad- 
ventures of Wiffles and Felissa, The 
Little Minister, Cam Quarantine; 
one-act plays: Let Us Give Thanks, Why 
the Chimes Rang, Never Trust a Man, 
Buying Eggs; musical: Enchanted Isle. 
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Presented three 30-minute radio pro- 
grams: A Young Man’s Fancy, Mother's 
Day Program, including an _ original 
playlet by Ann Hough, a member of the 
senior class, and Spring Program, in- 
cluding The Old Oaken Bucket. Lorene 
Moothart is the Troupe Sponsor.—De- 
loris Walker, Secretary 


PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg High School 
(Thespian Troupe 264) 

Full-length plays: An Inspector Cai’s, 
Mother Is a Freshman; one-act plays: 
I’m a Fool, Teacher's Pet, Why I'm a 
Bachelor; musicals: Journal Rally (origi- 
nal revue), P. H. S. Revue, Chimes of 
Normandy, Magazine Princess. Studied 
make-up, pantomimes, program plan- 
ning, play rehearsals at troupe meetings. 
Presented weekly 15-minute radio pro- 
gram. Entered Dramatic Reading of 
District Drama Festival, with Bruce Hoff 
receiving superior rating. The troupe 
sponsor is Grace Marie Merrill.—Janct 
Ashby, Secretary 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 

Edward Lee McLain High School 

(Thespian Troupe 400) 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Ladies and Hussars, Cuckoos on the 
Hearth, full-length plays; Curse You, 
Jack Dalton, He Ain't Done Right by 
Nell, one-act plays, Eighteen members 
were granted membership. Wylie Fether- 
lin is the troupe sponsor.—Harriet Som- 
mers, Secretary 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL FAVORITE 





With A 
Horseshoe’ 


A new 
Comedy 


in three acts 


By 


KURTZ 
GORDON 


5 men—5 women 
Simple interior 
Books, 85 cents 


Royalty, $25.00 
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that kind of a family. They live in Haynesville, Pa., founded by 
their great, great grandfather’s father . . . George Haynes, the 
head of the house, who never progressed with the times and not 
only continues but insists upon managing the Haynes’ drugstore 
under the same old horse-and-buggy policy of the Eighteen Hundreds 
when it was built, is suddenly faced with present day competition — 
a chain drugstore. His wife, Maude, is the committee fiend. She's 
on every one in town. But the new generation of the Hayneses 
are as modern as the day. Paul, who works for his father, can 
read the handwriting on the wall and rebels even to the point of 
marrying the girl of his choice without the benefit of the family 
blessing. Edith is the young snob of the household and clings to 
the glory of the family name in spite of the fact that they are 
financially headed for the rocks. Roger, the youngest and irre- 
pressible member, can only see the humorous side to his family 
and writes a satirical novel about them. In time George is forced 
to face his business crisis and gets the horse’s hoof upside down; 
but Roger, the boy novelist, comes through with flying colors. His 
novel is a best seller and his family come face to face with them- 
selves in print. Then BINGO! Roger is hit with a horseshoe 


< 
right side up. His novel is sold to the movies for a fabulous price ‘§ 
which gives him the power to dictate the new policy of the store ‘ 
and save it from insolvency, and George finally bows to the trend ‘ 
of the times. . . . You will thrill to the romances of Edith and « 
Paul, the literary triumph of young Roger and the vindication of > 
Aunt Ella as the smartest member of the family. It is partly § 
funny, partly sad and partly satire, but always the American : 
Scene that holds a mirror to our Great American homes. ‘ 
. 
BAKER’S PLAYS 
: 
569 BOYLSTON ST., - DENVER 2, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. COLO. 


THE STORY 
Meet the Haynes family — by introduction, of course — they are 
: 
4 
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JoaFAR MORE stRoONG 


BRILLIANT SPOT vow ta 
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See any of the following dealers or use coupon for 
obtaining literature 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

Albany Theatre Supply 
ATLANTA 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Boardwalk Film Enterprises 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

Auburn Theatre Equipment 
BALTIMORE 

J. F. Dusman Co. 

Nat‘! Theatre Sup. Co. 
BOSTON 

J. Cifre, Inc. 

Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
BUFFALO 

Dion Products 

Not‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CHARLOTTE 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

Standard Theatre Supply Co. 
CHICAGO 

Abbott Theatre Equip. Co. 

Gardner Jansen Inc 

Hollywood Stage Lighting Co. 

Midwest Stage Lighting Co. 


Midwest Theatre Ser. & Equip. Co. 


Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CINCINNATI 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CLEVELAND 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
DALLAS 

Hardin Theatre Sup. Co. 

Modern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
DENVER 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

Graham Brothers 
DES MOINES 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
DETROIT 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
FORTY FORT, PA. 

V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Standard Theatre Sup. Co. 
HOUSTON 

Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
. Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Shreve Theatre Supply 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
LOS ANGELES 

J. M. Boyd 

Cc. J. Holzmuelier 


NOVEMBER, 1950 


Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

Projection Equip. & Main. Co. 
LOUISVILLE 

Falls City Theatre Equip. Co. 
MEMPHIS 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
MILWAUKEE 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

R. Smith Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis Theatre Supply 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW HAVEN 

Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS 

Nat‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Not‘l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NORFOLK 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

Oklahoma Theatre Sup. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Blumberg Bros. 

Nat’l. Theatre ‘Sup. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 

Atlas Theatre Supply 

Noat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY 

Inter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

. J. Holzmuelier 

Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 

W. G. Preddey Theatre Sup. Co. 
SEATTLE 

B. F. Shearer Co. 

Natl. Theatre Sup. Co. 
SIOUX FALLS 

American Theatre Sup. Co. 
ST. LOUIS 

City Electric Co. 

Nat’l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
TOLEDO 

Theatre Equip. Co. 
WESTERLY, R. I. 

G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 
CANADA 

Dominion Sound Equip. Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec 

General Theatre Sup. Co. 

Montreal, Quebec 

Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec 

Perkins Electric Co. Ltd. 

Toronto, Ontario 

General Theatre Sup. Co. 

Winnipeg 


A PORTABLE A.C. 
CARBON ARC THAT 
PRODUCES A STEADY, 
SHARP UNIFORM- 
LY ILLUMINATED 
SNOW-WHITE SPOT 


Draws only 10 amperes from any 110-volt A.C. 
convenience outlet. Adjustable, self-regulating 
transformer, an integral part of the base, makes 
the use of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. 


Easily operated. Automatic arc control maintains 
constant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. A trim 
of carbons burns one hour and 20 minutes at 
21 volts and 45 amperes. | 


Silvered glass reflector and two-element variable 
focal length lens system. 


Horizontal masking control. Can be angled at 
45 degrees in each direction. Color boomerang 
contains six slides and ultraviolet filter holder. 


Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for 
shipping. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


“The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Projection Arc Lamps” 
104 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 





Company 











Street 





: 
| 
Please send free literature and prices on Strong Spotlights. | 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 

end drama publications available from publishers. Mention or ‘review of a book or 

play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS. Opinions 
expressed cre those of the reviewer only. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th St., New York City. 


Clutterbucks, a comedy in 3 acts, by Benn 
W. Levy. 4m., 3w. Royalty, $35.00. A 
conversation piece in which two men with their 
wives, girlhood friends meeting on a cruise, 
spend the time in verbal sparring. Each of 
the wives discovers that a fellow passenger is 
the man in her past and so they become avowed 
enemies. Each of the husbands finds that a 
certain girl on board is a former mistress and 
this common bond starts friendship where there 
had been incompatability. The maneuvers of 
the four to revive the past unbeknown to the 
others and so bolster their ego is the substance 
of this comedy. There is very little action. 
The plot of the play is entirely unsuitable for 
high school groups.—Margaretta Hallock 

The Dough Girls, a comedy in three acts, by 
Joseph Fields. Royalty —_ 1 sda 18 m., 
8 f., Extras. A dated play about wartime in 
Washington, crowded hotel rooms, four un- 
married women, three of them in Washington 
with men to whom they are not married. At 
the conclusion one woman, Nan, is finally mar- 
ried. The play is a tour-de-force dependent 
upon a succession of shallow wise-cracks for 
its appeal. It is not at all suitable for high 
school casts, but might do for a Little Theatre 
group with a middle aged audience that has 
not outgrown the twenties.—Edward L. Walters 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


What Every Woman Knows, a comedy in 
four acts, by J. M. Barrie, 6m., 3 w. Royalty, 








LONGMANS’? Presents 
EASTWARD IN EDEN 


The love story of Emily Dickinson 
in three acts by Dorothy Gardner. 
8W, 6M. “It’s the kind of play I'd 
go looking for.” 

—John Chapman, N. Y. Daily News. 


Books, $1. Director’s Manuscript. 
Royalty, $25. 


THE CLOWN 
WHO RAN AWAY 
A comedy for children in two acts 
by Conrad Seiler. Bare stage. 22 
parts, and the cast may be all chil- 
dren, all female, all adult, or mixed. 
“The play seemed to possess all the 
qualifications which children love 
with its fairy-tale quality set in the 
* midst of reality.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 
Books, $1. Royalty, $15. 


THE VOICE OF MOSES 
Ane act religious play by Elizabeth 
Emerson. For 3W, 2M. “A 
strong and moving lesson in racial 
and religious tolerance suitable to 
schools and churches.” 
—Dramatics Magazine. 


Books, 65¢. Royalty, $5. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
5S FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 
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$35.00. This play was first presented in London 
in 1908 and later that year in New York. 
Helen Hayes, who starred in a revival in 1926, 
has made the role of Maggie Wylie one to 
be remembered by many theatre goers. The 
plot (cleverly developed by the skillful hand 
of Barrie) portrays “what every woman knows” 
and what this one man, the author, has dis- 
covered — the influence of a clever and charm- 
ing woman on the success of her husband. 
John Shand, the young Scotsman, poor but 
ambitious, is educated by three kindly Scots- 
men in return for marrying their beloved but 
unpopular sister. Clever lines, superb charac- 
terizations and plot done by the inimitable 
Barrie. A splendid choice of play for college 
and ambitious high school groups.—Margaretta 
Hallock 
WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


A Date with a Dream, a comedy in three 
acts, by Esther E. Olson; 7 w., 7 m., one set, 
Royalty, $10.00. The play is for and about 
high school people. Terry Munson has all his 
plans for the big date which Beverly changed 
at the last minute, and almost does not get 
to the Junior Prom. His kid sister and pesky 
cousin Artie get Terry another date, and 
disaster is changed to triumph for more than 


Statement of the ownership, management, circy- 
lation, required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946. 

Of Dramatics magazine, published monthly (October 
through May) at Cincinnati, Ohio, for October, 1950, 
State of Ohio, County of Hamilton. 

1. That the names and addresses of the publish-r, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers aie: 
Publishers, The National Thespian Society, Collese 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Editor, Leon C. 
Miller, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Otio; 
Managing editor, Leon C. Miller, College Hill Stati-n, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Business manager, Leon C. Miller, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: The National Thespi:n 
Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Oho; 
National Director, Barbara Wellington, B.M.C. Dur ce 
High School, Fall River, Mass.; Assistant Natior al 
Director, Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., Hi :sh 
School; Secretary and Treasurer, Leon C. Miller, C n- 
cinnati, Ohio; Senior Councilors, Marian Stuc t, 
Champaign, Ill., High School, Jean £E. Donah y, 
Brownsville, Pa., High School. 

3. THE known bondholders, mortgagees, oid 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or otter 
securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where tie 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the bocks 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiducicry 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledse 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditio.s 
under which stockholders and security holders wo 
do not appear upon the books of the company 4s 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. 


Leon C. Miller, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day 
of September, 1950. (Seal) Frank M. Mairose 
(My commission expires July 11, 1952). 








Terry. Several other love affairs that are find- 
ing the going rough are finally brought into 
harmony. Everyone from ten to eighty will 
enjoy the evening when they see Terry and 
his dream date.—Jean E. Donahey 
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TRAVELER TRACKS RIGGING 

STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS 

SPOT LIGHTS BRUSHES 

SORDER LIGHTS STAGE HARDWARE 
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FOLLOW SPOTS MAKE UP 
SWITCHBOARDS GELATINE 
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PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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